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NATIONAL RINGS in the “HANDY 





We make more: 
DIFFERENT, 
BETTER, 


Reasonably | Directories 
Priced, 


than any other printer 


Telephone 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company 





FIVE'' CLUSTER are convenient to 


handle. J. W. W OPAT | 


Linemen everywhere know that with National rings 

the cable can be quickly hung because these rings 
are easy to place and once on the 
strand will not slip out of posi- 

SS tion or jump off the strand 

linemen know also that the clever "Handy Five'’ 
Clusters in which National Rings are packaged add 
greatly to the convenience of handling for they will 
n 9k together in pail or package and leave no 
itter. Write today for prices and samples. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





Consulting Engineer 
é ‘Telephone Engineering 
Cone feet an Supervision 
+ WAppraisals=Financial 
© Rate frivestigations 
303 East Berry Street, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 











Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 





Sold Through Our Distributors 


* 
Locke INsutator Corporation 
SHARPSBURG P. O., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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A CABLE RING WITH EVERYTHING 


SPECIAL SHOULDER HOOK — 
SPIRAL GRIPPING HOOK ; 
CURVED BEARING SURFACE 3 
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@ NO SLIPPING 

@ NO JUMPING OFF 

@ EASY TO INSTALL 

@ EASY TO HANDLE 

@ MINIMUM SHEATH WEAR 

® SMOOTH GALVANIZING 
Specif y 


NO-TANGLE #4 
A-B-CHANCE CoO: ..- 











THE BAKER STEEL EQUIPMENT 


INCLUDES — , 
itee Ceimiiieiinn wilt Binies. @ Embracing several wholly new developments, 
nance Bodies; Light, Medium and . ‘ Z 
Heavy Duty ° ‘Telephone Inseal- Baker Steel Line Body No. 1480, shown above, 
lation and Service Bodies * Cable a : . 
Splicer Trailers * Pole and marks a far step ahead in line body design. Its ex- 
Material Trailers + Aerial Ladder ‘ 
Units * Winches and Power Take clusive features, never before available, afford 


Offs * Pole Derricks + Reels : 
substantially greater efficiency, higher safety and 


sot aN improved appearance. @ You will find these new 
< a features highly important in considering your line 
body requirements for 1938. Write for catalog and 
complete details. THt BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY, 
& A 


° > Body Division, West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TUNGAR BULBS 





Here's the Proof 


Four brands of rectifying bulbs, including the Tungar, 
were put on test. Testing conditions were identical. The 
first thing to determine was length of life. Here’s what LOW INVESTMENT COST 
happened. The nearest competitive bulb tested had less 
than half the life of the Tungar. 


BULB INVESTMENT TO OBTAIN LIFE EQUAL TO LIFE OF ONE TUNGAR 


What That Means 





The Tungar Bulb lasted the longest . . . more than TUNGAR * BULB INVESTMENT 
ts, 3 times as long as the ordinary bulbs. Compare bulb costs 
if you have to buy 2 or more ordinary bulbs to equal the TTT * BULB INVESTMENT 
ve, performance of one Tungar Bulb. On the basis of initial 
investment, the Tungar Bulb is by far the lowest-cost. 2 f 4a 
eX- The third chart shows the investment cost per hour of BULB¥2 6 i ee BULB INVESTINENT 
d operation. The figures speak for themselves. The Tungar 
»r Bulb has the lowest investment cost per hour of life. BuLe +3 . * a . Sy ee 
nd Here's Why 
Cw The Tungar Bulb achieves this position because it is LOW OPERATING COST 
made correctly. The raw materials are the finest available. 
ine Constant testing of parts in manufacture and the finished 
all Tungar Bulb is carried on. Highly skilled workmen are BULB INVESTINENT PER HOUR OF OPERATING LIFE 
employed in their manufacture. Only Tungar Bulbs are 
TY made to such high-quality standards. Only Tungar Bulbs a "poe 
4 can give you such long life and operating economy. Use TUNGAR PER HOUR jg CENTS 
10. Tungar Bulbs exclusively for the best results. 
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APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Only PHILCO 


*The First Telephone 
Battery Specifically 
designed for Floating* 





Type 54BF, 15 A.H.—8 hr. Rate 


FLOTE IN STEEL-GLASS 
SUPERIORITY POINTS: 


1—Floté in Steel-Glass is absolutely sprayproof. 
2—Easy to install and maintain. 

3—Accurate built-in charge indicators. 
4—Ample power reserve (15 A.H. Capacity). 
5—Reasonable initial cost. 

6—Low monthly cost guaranteed by Philco. 


7—Heavy (.312 inch thick) Floté positive plates. 


WATCH FLOTE GO IR! 


HILCO 


(BATTERY DIVISION) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Safety Problems in Joint 
Telephone-Power Construction 


General Plant Superintendent, The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


By M. T. CASTER 


SERIOUS AND FATAL accidents in early years 
brought about interest in safety. Joint construction 
offered partial solution to hazardous construction 


practices. 


Standards and dangers they eliminate. 


Safeguards adopted by U. S. Bureau of 


Task of 


supervisor to sell employes on the reasonableness of 
safety rules. Address before plant conference during 
annual convention of United States Independent 
Telephone Association held in Chicago in October 


JY HY safety problems? Whose 
\W safety are we interested in? 
First the employe; second, the 

public; third, the service. 

Why are we interested in the em- 
ployve? We are interested for a pure- 
ly selfish interest because we are all 
employes but, beyond that, we are all 
like the old man who built the bridge 
across a dangerous chasm: building 
for those who will follow us that 
their feet may not slip—that they 
will not be exposed to the same haz- 
ards that confronted the old time 
lineman in the ’90s and the early 
years of this century. 

What is the value of this being 
that we call an employe? An old 
nursery rhyme said: “Boys are made 
ff rags and snails and puppy dogs’ 
tails.” 

A scientist has determined that the 
average man’s body contains fat 
enough for seven bars of soap, iron 
enough for a medium-sized nail, lime 
enough to whitewash a chicken coop, 
phosphorus enough to make tips for 
2,200 matches, magnesium enough 
for a dose of magnesia; potassium 


enough to explode a toy cannon (no 
wonder some of us explode at times), 
and sulphur enough to rid a dog of 
fleas. 

You could buy all of these ingre- 
dients at the corner drug store for 
about $2, so that may be considered 
the junk value of a man. 


Economists say a man is worth 
from $5,000 to $30,000; that is, 


$5,000 for dying and up to $30,000 
for living. We all want to stay in 
the $30,000 class. It is quite a jump 
from the junk value to the living 
value, and the difference is made up 
of life, energy, strength, health and 
brains. How can we maintain these 
values and avoid the junk yard? 
Why this activity of thought and 
action for safety? In the early years 
both power and communication lines 
were constructed with the principal 
aim to get the plant in service, and 
with very little attention to the safe- 
ty of employes. But the appalling 
number of accidents (many of them 
fatal) which resulted from the con- 
struction methods then employed, 
caused everyone interested in the 


Lincoln, Neb 





promotion, construction or operation 
ot these lines to seek relief. 

What were some of the conditions 
created and allowed to remain in dis- 
tributing lines in those earlier years? 

First, power circuits were placed 
on crossarms with pole-pin spacing 
of not more than 16 inches and with 
conductor spacing of not more than 
10 inches. In some cases one circuit 
was placed on the pole pins, another 
circuit on the second pin from the 
pole on each side, and a third circuit 
on the end pin on each side. 

These involved cross-overs in serv- 
ice taps and close association of wires 
in adjacent circuits with an utter 
disregard for the safety of the line- 
man or the detrimental electrical ef- 
fects between circuits thus associated. 

In towns where competition exist- 
ed, lines of competing power com- 
panies were frequently built on the 
same side of streets and alleys with- 





out adequate clearance between sup- 
porting poles, with no regard for 
climbing space between wires in the 
lower position. Furthermore, there 
was little, if any, regard for vertical 
clearance between wires on separate 
supporting structures. 

Telephone communication _ lines 
were originally constructed with a 
similar disregard for safety of the 
employes and the public, or the con- 
tinuity of service. Where competing 
communication utilities operated in 
the same town or area, little regard 
was given to either vertical or hori- 
zontal clearance. 

The resulting close proximity be- 
tween power and communication 
poles, wires, and cables caused many 
serious and some fatal accidents, with 
attendant hazards to the public and 
frequent service interruptions on the 
lines of all utilities involved, but par- 
ticularly on communication lines. 

It was not uncommon to find com- 
munication circuits attached for 





passing support on power line cross- 
arms bracketed to power line poles 
within a few inches of the power 
crossarm. Sometimes a power cir- 
cuit would be found on pins on the 
same crossarm with communication 
circuits, on brackets immediately be- 
low communication circuit crossarms 
or on short crossarms, with inade- 
quate climbing space, immediately be- 
lew communication circuits. 

Many serious and several fatal ac- 
cidents resulted from those practices 
and I could give the names and ad- 
dresses of several widows whose hus- 
bands were killed in such accidents. 

Frequently, a group of circuits of 
one utility crossed or paralleled those 
ot another utility with a separation 
so small that the expansion and con- 
traction of conductors—due to ordi- 
nary temperature changes or the 
slight slacking away of guys—caused 
frequent contacts between main line 
conductors. 

A similar disregard for the safety 
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CHRISTMAS TIME AGAIN 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


NCE EVERY 12 months Christmas comes ’round. 

Claus will have a capacity load to carry if the last-minute 
rush for gift hunting is any indication. Christmas season is the 
giving season. So, Santa, be prepared for a busy ride, and please 
observe that all of the chimney “No 
The very poor folks are hoping for the customary basket of food 
and, in addition, a few toys and goodies for the children. 
Her boy friend knows she wants a 
ring and the particular kind of a ring she wishes. 
neither a problem to her nor to her boy friend. 
30bbie’s case a problem. 
always believes in preparedness. 

His hints for a watch last Christmas didn’t seem to take root 
until a happy thought came to him. 
family believes in starting the day right so they observe an old 
custom of repeating memory verses at the breakfast table. Bobbie 
made frequent use of this one as Christmas approached, with all 
the emphasis and inflection he could put into his voice: 

“What I say unto you I say unto all, watch.” 

And it produced watch results. 

Millions of packages and greeting cards are already shuttling 
hither and thither across the country. The giving season is the 
Through it families, the members of 
which have drifted apart, are re-united in thought if not in pres- 
Old memories are stirred. 

We must not fail to provide a bit of Christmas for the many to 
whom the day brings only a brief season of happiness and comfort. 

The richest gifts of mankind are not precious stones, gold and 
silver, but these more lasting blessings and comforts: 


Old Santa 


-arking” signs are down. 


Her case is 
Neither is her 
He is like Hetty in that he 


It happened this way: His 
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of employes and the public, and the 
continuity of the service was found in 
the construction of service wires. In- 
secure supports and insufficient clear. 
ance originally provided resulied in 
contacts between service wires detri- 
mental alike to employes and service 
which the public desired. 

Leaders in thought among both 
employers and employes began a 
search for better, safer and more se- 
cure methods. Due to the study of 
the problem by these people it was 
determined that whenever two utility 
companies must occupy the same side 
of a street or alley and in many cases 
when both must occupy the same 
alley, joint use of poles is to be pre- 
ferred to the use of more than one 
pole line. 

However, joint use of poles, as 
originally adopted, did not provide a 
cure, although in many cases the sit- 
uation was remedied. Joint meetings 
were held of engineers, construction 
men, and others interested in the de- 
sign, construction, operation and 
service of utilities. Some of these 
meetings were purely local, some 
state, some national. 

Finally, the Bureau of Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
called together representatives of the 
interested utilities, employes’ organ- 
izations, and the public for the pur- 
pose of developing better and safer 
rules or specifications for construc- 
tion and maintenance of power and 
communication lines. The principal 
safeguards adopted were as follows: 

First, sufficient horizontal separa- 
tion between conductors and their 
supports to provide adequate climb- 
ing space for men who must work 
upon the supporting structures. 

Second, adequate vertical clearance 
between conductors owned and oper- 
ated by one utility and those of an- 
other utility. 

Third, proper separation and asso- 
ciation of circuits owned by each 
utility. 

There were, and there still remain, 
somewhat marked differences of opin- 
ion regarding proper vertical and 
horizontal spacing, the separation of 
conductors, the strength of support- 
ing poles, the length and strength 
requirement of crossarms, the value 
of various materials used in covering 
conductors to provide more or less 
protection against contacts. However, 
out of it all has grown this general 
conviction on the part of all who have 
become informed on the subject of 
safety: 

First, a sufficient horizontal clear- 
ance must be provided so that a space 
approximately 30 inches in diameter 
is available in order that a man may 
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safely climb—up or down—past con- 


ductors carrying in excess of 300 
volt A vertical separation between 
power and communication or other 


grounded conductors of not less than 
40 inches must be provided where low 
voltages are involved, and a minimum 
of six feet where voltages exceeding 
7,500 are involved. 

Attention was also given to pro- 
viding adequate space in which a line- 
man may stand on a pole so that he 
may avoid contacts with ground 
wires, grounded structures, or other 
circuits at the time he is employed in 
work upon circuits carrying voltages 
dangerous to life or limb. 


The “Why” of Joint 
Construction Safeguards 


Why a 30-inch minimum climbing 
space? So that the largest man, 
usually employed in such work, may 
pass between conductors without 
necessitating the contact of his body 
or clothing with the conductors. 

Why a minimum vertical clearance 
of 40 inches? So that a man work- 
ing upon conductors in a lower posi- 
tion may have ample room in which 
to work without contact with the 
wires in the upper position. This, 
however, does not provide sufficient 
vertical clearance to prevent contact 
with his arms or hands if he extends 
them upward, as he sometimes does 
when greeting some passing friend 
or attempting to attract the atten- 
tion of some girl on the street. 

The work of a lineman is such that 
rule only strong, red-blooded 
men follow that occupation, and you 
all appreciate the difficulty which 
red-blooded men have in controlling 
outward indications of their surplus 
energy. 

Why a minimum separation of six 
feet where higher voltage conductors 
are involved? So that the man work- 
ing on the conductors in the upper 
position may have a place for his feet 
without involving contact with any 
grounded conductor. 

Additional safeguards, such as in- 
sulating moulding to provide cover- 
ing or separation from the pole for 
vertical conductors or ground wires 
passing through conductors, are also 
specified in order that the employe 
may avoid contacts with such con- 
ductors when in close proximity with 
higher voltage lines. Guardarms are 
required above guy wires, cable sup- 
porting strands and other grounded 
structures attached to poles within 
six feet below lines carrying in ex- 
cess of 300 volts. 

What do the electric light line- 
men think of some of these safe- 
guards? The majority of them wel- 
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come them as safeguards provided 
for employes’ protection. Others con- 
sider them more or less of a nuisance 
involving additional exertion in 
climbing up and down. A very small 
minority, who possess more bravado 
than brains, consider them an un- 
mitigated evil. 

What are the opinions of some of 
the employes of communication utili- 
ties whose duties require them to 
work upon jointly-used poles? The 
great majority of them accept these 
safeguards as a boon. Others, espe- 
cially those whose duties require 
them to work upon aerial cables, con- 
sider guardarms as a nuisance due 
to the fact that their cable car must 
be placed on the supporting strand 
beyond the end of the guardarm, thus 
making it difficult to get from the 
pole into the cable car or from the 
cable car to the pole. 

Some of these insist that the 
guardarm should be placed at least 
six inches above the supporting 
strand which would enable them to 
place their cable car on the support- 
ing strand close to the pole. What 
would be the objection to a vertical 
separation of six inches between the 
supporting strand or guy and the 
guardarm? Simply this: 

A guardarm is placed above the 
supporting strand or guy for the pur- 
pose of preventing a lineman work- 
ing on a conductor in the upper po- 
sition from placing his foot on or in 
contact with the strand or guy. In 
order to insure that the thoughtless 
minority do not do so, the guardarm 
is placed immediately above the sup- 
porting strand or guy, thus making 
it impossible for them to get their 
feet onto the grounded part of the 
structure. 

In handling the problems in con- 
nection with safe use of joint poles, 
the point of view of employes and su- 
pervisors is an important factor. 
Specifications are seldom written by 
employes or mechanics and the same 
is usually true about rules of conduct. 
Therefore, the supervisor is always 
confronted with the necessity of sell- 
ing his employes the ideas contained 
in specifications and rules. 

A great many linemen look upon 
specifications and rules as the expres- 
sions of “high-brows.” They look 
upon them as being prepared by per- 
sons whose knowledge has_ been 
gained from study of books, rather 
than hard knocks. Some of them dis- 
like the requirement that they wear 
rubber gloves or use “rubber goods” 
now generally provided by power 
companies for the safety of their em- 
ployes, just as the man who is oper- 
ating an emery wheel or a grinding 


machine generally objects to the 
wearing of goggles for the protec- 
tion of his eyes. 

The duties of the foreman or other 
supervisor must, therefore, include 
the education of the men whom they 
supervise in the reasonableness and 
necessity for improved specifications 
and safety rules. 


Must Educate Employes as 
to Reasonableness of Rules 


In this work you all appreciate the 
importance of gaining and retaining 
the confidence of people whom you 
must educate and direct, and you also 
appreciate that that confidence can 
not be established and enjoyed with- 
out a background of understanding 
and mutual acquaintance. That mu- 
tual acquaintance must, of course, be 
within proper bounds because “famil- 
iality breeds contempt.” This applies 
not only to familiarity with danger- 
ous agencies but it also includes 
familiarity between the supervisor 
and an employe. 

An appreciation on the part of the 
supervisor that employes under his 
supervision are really the same kind 
of men, living under the same en- 
vironments, and thinking the same 
thoughts that he himself experienced 
before his promotion, will help mate- 
rially in establishing and maintain- 
ing proper acquaintanceship and con- 
fidence between the supervisor and 
the employes. 

This need and its accomplishment 
has been well expressed by one of our 
poets. You all appreciate that a good 
poet is able to express an idea more 
clearly and in a more appealing man- 
ner in poetry than is possible by any 
of us who have to be contented to 
express our ideas in prose, so in 
closing I wish to quote the following 
lines from one of Edgar Guest’s 
poems entitled “Brothers All.” 


“Under the toiler’s grimy shirt 

Under the sweat and the grease and the 
dirt 

Under the rough outside you view 

Is a man who thinks, and feels as you. 


Sit down with him by a running stream 

Away from the things that are hissing 
steam 

And this you’ll find 

As he bares his mind: 

In the things which count when life is 
through 

He’s just as tender and big and good 
as you. 


“He shares your love 

For the flag above 

He laughs and sings 

For the self-same things. 

And you’ll come to see 

That in suffering, he 

With you is hurt by the self-same rod 

And turns for help to the self-same 
God.” 
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Teletypewriter Exchange 
Service Compensation 


HE FINAL POINT in the pro- 
gram set forth by the United 


State Independent Telephone 
Association for obtaining adequate 
compensation to Independent com- 


panies for their participation in han- 
dling the Bell special services (TELE- 
PHONY of December 11), has been 
agreed upon. At a meeting of the 
association’s committee on Bell spe- 
cial services and representatives of 
the Bell group in Chicago, December 
11, the compensation proposed by the 
sell group for teletypewriter ex- 
change service was accepted by the 
committee and approved by the exec- 
utive committee at a meeting follow- 
ing the conference. 

The. Independent companies, under 
the new compensation for this class 
of service—TWX_ service—will re- 
ceive six cents on each In and each 
Out teletypewriter message. It will 
also receive its local loop rental and 
special items, such as installation and 
move charges or for instruments fur- 
nished. The Independent company is 
to take care of the billing and col- 
lection of charges incurred by the 
customer in its territory in the same 
manner as with the regular telephone 
toll charges. 

The increased compensation on this 
TWX service will start January 1, 
the same date as the schedules for 
private line telephone and telegraph 
services and channels given in TELE- 
PHONY of December 11. 

The completion of the original 
work of the association’s committee 
on Bell special services, as set forth 
in the five-point program, was an- 
nounced in a letter to member com- 
panies of the association, December 
14, signed by President John H. 








Agee. In his letter Mr. Agee said: 
“The association is pleased to 
make another important announce- 


ment to its members. It is that the 
compensation for teletypewriter ex- 
change service (so-called TWX serv- 
ice) was settled in a conference with 


representatives of the Long Lines 
department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and your 


committee on Bell special services 
and approved by your executive com- 
mittee at a meeting held in the asso- 
ciation’s Chicago office on Decem- 
ber 11. 

You will recall that our letter of 
December 6 stated that the five-point 
program of the association, which 
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was enumerated therein, had been 
satisfactorily adjusted with the ex- 
ception of Item No. 4 relating to 
teletypewriter exchange service. 

The compensation which the Inde- 
pendent companies will receive is to 
be 6 cents on each In and each Out 
teletypewriter message, and in addi- 
tion thereto the connecting company 
will receive its local loop rental and 
any special items, such as installa- 
tion move charges or for instruments 
furnished. 

The Independent company will at- 
tend to the billing and collection of 
charges incurred by the TWX user in 
its territory in the same manner as 
with regular telephone toll charges. 

Any details regarding TWX serv- 
ice or the services referred to in our 
letter of December 6 will be clarified 
if an inquiry is directed to the Chi- 
cago office of the association. 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
January 25, 26 and 27. 

Texas Telephone 
Adolphus Hotel, 
23, 24 and 25. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 29 and 30. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 4 and 5. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 12, 13 
and 14. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, April 
19 and 20. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Topeka Hotel, Topeka, April 27 
and 28. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 


Association, 
Dallas, March 











Attention is again called to the as- 
sociation’s recommendation that its 
member companies in no case should 
charge in excess of the regular rate 
for individual business line service 
for loops, and that the extra line 
mileage outside the exchange area 
should in no case exceed the regular 
rates for such services charged by 
the Bell company operating in the 
Independent company’s territory. 

The increased compensation is ef- 
fective January 1, 1938. The com- 
mittee recommended at the National 
convention in 1936 that any agree- 
ment made by the association as to 
compensation for these services be 
retroactive to January 1, 1937, or to 
the date of installation of the serv- 
ices concerned. In the recent nego- 
tiations it was stipulated that the ef- 
fective date of the new compensation 
should be January 1, 1938. This 
date was accepted by the special com- 
mittee and approved by the executive 
committee. 

We urge all Independents to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with Bell 
companies in the installation of these 
special services where desired by cus- 
tomers of Independent companies. 

Thus have the vexing problems, for 
which the Bell special services com- 
mittee was originally formed to 
study, been settled, and we trust, to 
the satisfaction of all of our men- 
ber companies.” 
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Emblems to 1,000 
Employes Over 40 Years 


A contradiction to the widespread 
belief that persons more than 40 years 
of age are being shelved by American 
industry is found in the personnel of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. In 
the recent distribution of service em- 
blems, 1,023 men and women, 
ages are well over 40, received emblems 
for completion of more than 20 years 


whose 


each in the company’s employ. 

The average length of service of its 
entire staff of 9,315 is 10 years; that 
for the 4,074 men being 12 and that for 
the 5,241 women being more than eight 
A total of 6,189 persons have 
served more than five years. 

Two persons (retired) 


years. 


received but- 
tons indicating half a century of serv- 
ice; seven received 45-year buttons; 18 
received 40-year buttons; 62, 35-year; 
156, 30-year and 293 men and women 


received 25-year emblems. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


66 DD UNTO OTHERS as you would have others do unto you.” This Golden Rule of 


Life epitomizes the philosophy and teachings of the One whose birthday, more 

than nineteen centuries ago, will soon be celebrated—almost throughout the entire 
world. Business men—particularly in this country—are finding that this rule of life really 
produces results, that it is a most practical working formula. 

More than that, leaders in our national life—along with teachers and preachers—are 
becoming convinced that the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth provide the only solution for the 
world’s problems—national and international. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, speaking over 
the radio on a national hookup, December 12—celebrated universally as Bible Sunday—called 
for a rebirth of the Golden Rule in international relationships as the surest means of attain- 
ing a durable world peace and recommended closer adherence to the teachings of the Bible. 

On that day other speakers and ministers, addressing large and small groups of people 
in all types of communities, again directed attention to the ageless teachings and philosophy 
of the Prince of Peace who said that “truth is mightier than the sword,” that “he who would 
be great must be servant of all,” that “man cannot live unto himself alone,” that “man is his 
brother’s keeper” and that “the strong should help the weak.” 

It is reasonable to believe that this Greatest Teacher and Economist of all times, in im- 
posing upon the strong the duty to help the weak meant “help the weak to become strong”— 
to become self-reliant, self-suporting and an asset to society. Throughout the entire book 
the Bible exalts industry, thrift, perseverance, honesty, humility and courage. And upon the 
principles of this book was drafted the Constitution of our American democracy. 

This interpretation of the admonition to the strong to help the weak appears to be in 
the mind of Walter S. Gifford, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and also of the Charity Organization Society of New York. Speaking recently in New York 
on the general subject “The Things to Come” before the 25th anniversary meeting of the 
Survey Associates, an educational and research society, Mr. Gifford said: 

“Wholesale experiments made in the French revolution and in Russia more recently 
would indicate that where the wholesale process of redistribution is tried, most of the wealth 
disappears and nobody gets it. Perhaps wealth can only be transferred between men of equal 
capacity to use it. Perhaps the problem is the greater problem of increasing the capacity of 
those at the bottom to create wealth rather than divide up wealth at any given moment. 

I venture to suggest that the goal of well-being for everyone will necessarily continue to 
be a gradual process—that there is no one plan or program which is bound to succeed over- 
night. Let us, therefore, have faith, let us keep our country the land of opportunity; and 
let us cooperate in working out our many problems in the interest, not of one group or an- 
other, but of all.” 

These recommendations deserve the thoughtful consideration of everyone, coming as 
they do from a man who without inherited wealth or unmerited influence, has risen, step by 
step, to the position of chief executive of the largest single enterprise in the world—more 
than that, an enterprise in which service has been and is the watchword; one in which the 
human side—from the viewpoint of employe relations as well as public relations—has for sev- 
eral decades received the share of attention it merits. 

That the American telephone industry—and that includes 6,500 Independent companies, 
serving some four million subscribers, as well as Bell System companies—has been singularly 
successful cannot be controverted. It has developed telephone service to a point of efficiency 
surpassed by no other country and made it universally available. 

Individual initiative has been encouraged and rewarded; this is evidenced by the fact 
that executives and department heads have, with rare exceptions, risen from the ranks. 
Labor troubles are practically unknown to the telephone industry and the annual labor turn- 
over is surprisingly small. In fact, a more loyal, efficient, progressive and more contented 
group of employes is nowhere to be found. 


These results appear to furnish adequate proof that the Golden Rule is being practiced 
in the American telephone industry. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


“COMPULSORY competitive bidding” system for regulating 
underwriting of new security issues, inaugurated by District 
of Columbia commission, auestioned by one of Washington's 
utilities. . . . Commission asks other state commissions what 
their practices are. . . . Adoption of system by other states 
would affect practices of Bell System companies. . . . FCC cen- 
sured by Federal judge for issuing orders without giving opin- 
ions and factual statements. ... President Roosevelt opposed 


to state socialism. 


HE PUBLIC Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Colum- 
bia is the body which serves as 
a public service board for the regula- 
tion of local utilities in the city of 
Washington. It has nothing to do, 
of course, with the FCC, FPC, or 
other Federal boards whose jurisdic- 
tion is exclusively interstate. But an 
unofficial action of the District of Co- 
lumbia commission last week may re- 
sult in some widespread repercus- 
sions and, inasmuch as the local tele- 
phone company may be _ involved, 
readers of this department may like 
to hear about it. 

It seems that two years ago the 
District of Columbia commission or- 
dered all utilities operating in the 
city of Washington, who desired to 
issue securities, to solicit bids from 
“at least three responsible, unaffil- 
iated financial institutions,” and to 
submit the bids to the commission. 
It was a general order and not di- 
rected at any utility company in par- 
ticular. 


HE RESULT was the installa- 

tion of the so-called “compulsory 
competitive bidding” system for reg- 
ulating the underwriting of new se- 
curity issues. It was not an entirely 
new system but it has not been very 
widely followed by other state com- 
missions. In fact, three New Eng- 
land state commissions were the only 
other boards that had installed the 
system. 

There are a number of arguments 
pro and con. Spokesmen for the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, for ex- 
ample, point out that compulsory bid- 
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ding handicaps the financing of small 
and relatively little known companies 
that can only raise new money on 
reasonable terms by dealing through 
arrangements with competent and 
well known underwriters. There are 
other arguments designed to show 
that the investing public isn’t as well 
protected by competitive bidding as 
might appear on the surface. 

On the other hand, there has been 
considerable talk among New Dealers 
about the value of the competitive 
bidding system in curbing holding 
company abuses, occurring through 
privately-arranged handling of new 
security issues at discount rates 
which may be more than they should. 
Such has been the tenor of argu- 
ments during the past year and a 
half by two successive chairmen of 
the SEC, Joseph P. Kennedy (now 
chairman of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission), and James M. Landis (now 
dean of Harvard Law School). 

These utterances threw the finan- 
cial circles into such a state of nerv- 
ousness about the matter that SEC 
Member Robert E. Healy felt con- 
strained, at the state utilities com- 
missions’ convention at Salt Lake 
City early in the fall, to assure every- 
body that the SEC was not thinking 
about clamping down a general com- 
petitive bidding restriction on all 
utility securities subject to its juris- 
diction, and that the SEC still had an 
“open mind” on the subject. It is 
noteworthy that the present SEC 
chairman, William O. Douglas, has 
not said anything to the contrary. 

But to get back to the District 
of Columbia commission. Last week 


. . « One view of anti-trust telegraph suit 


this board sent a letter to all 
the other state commissions and to 
all Federal regulatory bodies point- 
ing out that its two-year-old author- 
ity to require competitive bidding 
has been questioned. The letter os- 
tensibly asks the other commissions 
what their practices are in this re- 
spect; but between the lines one can 
read a gentle hint that if any of the 
other commissions are inclined to fol- 
low the District of Columbia commis- 
sion, it would just as soon start a 
crusade. 

Right away all local wise men were 
trying to figure out which Washing- 
ton utility it was that was “question- 
ing’’ the commission’s authority over 
competitive bidding. There are the 
local transportation and electric com- 
panies, both affiliated with the North 
American holding company, and the 
Washington Gas Light Co., which is 
supposed to have financial “home 
rule.”” For reasons well known about 
town, all three of these were dis- 
missed as not answering the descrip- 
tion in the commission’s letter. 

That left only the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., which, ac- 
cording to the usual Bell practice, has 
been borrowing from the A. T. & T., 
that owns all of its capital stock. The 
District of Columbia competitive bid- 
ding order could make it difficult for 
the local telephone company to liqui- 
date such loans by issuing additional 
stock to the A. T. & T., which is also 
an old Bell-ish custom. 

Thanks to the eagle eye of Bob 
Buck, utility reporter for the Wash- 
ington Daily News (Scripps-How- 
ard), who first tracked the commis- 
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n’s letter to the door of the local 
telephone company, capital observers 
soon found from readily-available re- 
pots that the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. has outstanding $20,- 
00,000 in stock and owes its parent 
$3,000,000 at 6 per cent. Meantime, 
the company is allowed to earn 6 per 
cent return on a rate base of $33,- 
000,000, 

he Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co.’s financing is, of course, 
conservative enough, as is the rule 
with Bell subsidiaries; but if the 
state commissions’ reaction to the 
District commission’s letter is of the 
character expected by the local com- 
mission, the significance of this de- 
velopment will extend far beyond the 
borders of the District of Columbia. 

In other words, widespread adop- 
tion of compulsory competitive bid- 
ding on new utility issues would in- 
volve a fundamental revision of the 
Bell’s established financial policies. 
No longer will certain underwriters 
be “given” the handling of new Bell 
They would have to bid for 
them like any other handling concern. 


issues. 


i pw UNITED STATES Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association may 
well be pleased to consider the new 
schedule of rates agreed upon with 
the Long Lines department of the A. 
T. & T. “a real accomplishment on 
behalf of the Independent industry.” 
It was all of that in ways not readily 
discernible to the naked eye. Those 
in charge of writing the reports on 
the FCC’s special telephone investi- 
gation, for example, should be pleased 
as well as relieved by news of this 
agreement. 

Well over a year ago, this writer 
interviewed Samuel Becker, then 
counsel in charge of the FCC’s spe- 
cial investigation, and came away 
with the impression that the matter 
of toll compensation between Bell and 
Independents was definitely on the 
agenda of the special investigation. 
Unquestionably Mr. Becker thought 
that such would be the case, but 
somehow the investigation never got 
around to this particular job. Lack 
of funds, or time, or perhaps concen- 
tration on items which were then re- 
garded as more pressing, are all 
plausible explanations. 

But now thanks to the industry of 
the committee on special services of 
the Independent association, and the 
cooperation of Bell’s Long Lines de- 
partment, the FCC special investiga- 
tion report won’t have to make any 
explanations on that score. 

lf the FCC takes to heart cer- 
tain criticism contained in a recent 
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opinion of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, it 
will be handing down more opinions 
and factual statements with its or- 
ders from now on. The court’s de- 
cision involved a radio broadcasting 
license squabble otherwise of no par- 
ticular interest to the telephone in- 
dustry (except some interesting dis- 
cussion of the “public utility status” 
of the broadcasting industry). 

But in the course of the court’s 
opinion, Judge Groner called atten- 
tion to the practice of the FCC in 
issuing orders without at the same 
time issuing any statement of the 
grounds upon which such orders are 
issued. Judge Groner specifically 
censured the FCC for doing this and 
cited Sec. 402 (c) of the Communi- 
cations Act as requiring the commis- 
sion to issue statements of fact simul- 
taneously with the issuance of orders. 

Such procedure is necessary, Judge 
Groner stated, so that the courts on 
appeal may intelligently rule on the 
activity of the commission. Inci- 
dentally, FCC Chairman McNinch is 
also reported to be pushing this re- 
form. So don’t be surprised to see 
more statements of fact and occa- 
sional opinions from the FCC in 
addition to perfunctory orders. 


ELEPHONE § executives who 

may be worrying about the far 
future of their industry would do 
well to analyze President Roosevelt’s 
reported objectives for the nation’s 
railroads. It is the first time since 
the Second New Deal began that he 
has come out definitely in favor of 
complete private ownership of a na- 
tional utility service as a permanent- 
ly desirable policy. 

President Roosevelt said that he is 
for private ownership, private man- 
agement, and solvency for the rail- 
roads. He hoped the ICC would be 
able to frame a solution of the pres- 
ent rail problems to that end. 

Specifically, he opposed the sugges- 
tion of subsidizing the railroads to 
keep them going because, as he ex- 
plained, when a government 
starts subsidizing one industry, it 
eventually leads to the subsidization 
of other industries, and that is the 
road to state socialism. It is pleas- 
ant news to many of us that the 
President is so unalterably opposed 
to getting on the road to state so- 
cialism. There certainly have been 
some contrary impressions going 
around during the last year. 

The President conceded that gov- 
ernment ownership of the rails might 
be a last resort, but the obvious al- 
ternatives to be tried before that 
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happens are higher rates and cor- 
porate reorganization with a view to 
reforming the internal financial 
structure which at present burdens 
so many of the lines in this country. 

The proponents of public owner- 
ship in Washington, who have long 
been convinced that the railroads will 
be the first utility service to be 
pushed into nationalization, were ap- 
palled at the emphatic character of 
the President’s attitude as reported 
from his press conference. 


ASHINGTON observers are 

looking behind the apparent in- 
consistency of the U. S. Department 
of Justice in talking about the evils 
of monopoly as a matter of policy 
and then suing the Western Union 
(and also the Postal Telegraph, to 
give the proceedings a better public 
appearance) because there has ap- 
parently been too much competition 
to suit the government’s taste. As 
the Washington correspondent for 
The New York Times put it: 


Reliable reports are that the real ob- 
ject of the legal proceeding is the West- 
ern Union company, and that the Postal 
was included to give the cause a proper 
court position. Government lawyers are 
understood to believe that the competi- 
tive policies of the Western Union are 
what are really at fault. These are held 
in the Department of Justice to have 
forced the Postal into expensive emula- 
tion, with the result that consumers’ 
rates are higher than they should be. 

A freak phase of the government’s 
complaint is that the very intensity of 
the rivalry, produced (as officials see 
it) by Western Union methods, reduced 
to an unhealthy low Postal competition 
in giving service. This is the meaning 
of that part of the petition which 
states that the Postal has but 20 per 
cent of telegraph business in this coun- 
try to its rival’s 60 per cent. So here 
we have an odd instance where, in the 
government’s opinion, extreme competi- 
tion has had the result of reducing it 
in practical terms and achieving a busi- 
ness yield which is too close to a mo- 
nopoly to permit prices to be reduced to 
the level they otherwise would find. 


But as the Times’ reporter went 
on to explain, underneath all is the 
realistic recognition of the fact that 
competition, too intensely practiced 
on unequal terms, is often the mere 
prelude to monopoly. It is the old 
case of survival of the fittest; and 
the government here is interested in 
preserving competition by preserving 
the competitors and making the race 
more even. 

The informal offers to arbitrate the 
operating differences by the Postal 
Telegraph authorities and the lack of 
a similar offer from the other. side re- 
veals the basic situation. So the 
Justice Department may really not 
be so inconsistent after all. 
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‘“Merry Christmas, One and All!’ 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 






Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


“ HRISTMAS, with its spirit of 
good cheer and its message of 


peace on earth, goodwill to 
men, is here again—the happy sea- 
son of the year when young and old, 
rich and poor alike are imbued with 
a spirit of love and friendliness to- 
ward their fellowmen. 

Forgotten are petty grievances as 
folks hurry hither and yon to do their 
last minute’s Christmas. shopping. 
No one must be forgotten. They 
pause for a moment to drop a coin 
in the familiar ‘“‘kettle’’ on the street 
corner where a loyal and zealous 
worker braves the discomfort of the 
elements to ask aid in His name for 
the less fortunate so that they, too, 
may know the joys of Christmas. 

In telephone exchanges through- 
out the country Christmas is an ex- 
ceedingly busy time for operators as 
they answer the many local and long 
distance calls made by their custom- 
The pre-holiday rush in the tele- 
phone exchange is comparable to that 
of the mercantile establishment 
where people do their Christmas 
shopping and marketing. 

The busy housewife turns to her 
telephone to order food for the 
Christmas dinner; to call a commit- 
tee member to give last-minute in- 
structions for the annual church 
Christmas party for the youngsters; 
to call Aunt Jennie in the country to 
tell her that Junior will call for her 
in the morning. The telephone is 
constantly in use during the busy 
holiday season and saves hundreds of 
footsteps, hours of time and many 
journeys. 

susy as they may be, operators 
find time to be kind and charitable to 
others. In many telephone exchanges 
it is an annual custom to prepare 
baskets for the needy or to have a 
Christmas party for youngsters who 
might otherwise be forgotten. 

The spirit of Christmas permeates 
into the restroom. Here we find a 
Christmas tree, with a gift for every- 
one; Christmas wreaths and _ holly 
sprigs decorate the windows and 
every girl will have an opportunity 
to partake in the joy of the operators’ 
Christmas party. The spirit of co- 
operation, which is an important part 
of their daily duty in rendering tele- 
phone service, is incorporated in their 


ers. 
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DURING busy holiday 
rush, telephone oper- 
ators find time to convey 
Christmas cheer to the 


needy. Series No. 313 


pleasures too, as one girl relieves an- 
other at the switchboard in order 
that she, too, may share in the fes- 
tivities. 

Would that it were possible to drop 
in for a moment at all of these 
Christmas parties and extend in per- 
son sincere wishes for a Happy and 
Joyous Christmas! But not having 
Eddie Cantor’s magic carpet to soar 
through the air, the writer must be 
content to say through this column, 
“Merry Christmas, one and all!” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. When a eall is held for AG and 
the time on the back of the ticket, 
is it necessary to call them and 
ask if they are ready to have the 
call tried? 

2. On a locate ticket, how is the sec- 
ond attempt entered on the ticket? 

3. On a completed station-to-station 
call and the rate is 20 cents, after 
conversation the calling party 
asks to have the charges collected 
at the other end. It changes the 
rate but the called party refuses 
to accept the charge. How is it 
entered on the ticket? 

4. When do we enter “via” offices on 
tickets? 

5. If you receive a “DA” report on 
the first attempt and the party 
does not ask you to continue 
trying, should you? 

The answers to these traffic questions 


Y 


are given on page 31. 
V7 fF 
Farmers Prefer Telephones 
to Electric Service 
Members of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission have received a num- 
ber of congratulations upon the stand 
recently taken to protect the service of 
small telephone companies by refusing 
to grant permits for power projects 
that fail to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with them where road parallels 


occur. As a rule the private power 
companies agree to pay the cos of 
metallicizing the grounded lines, and 


the public power projects are the only 
offenders, acting under instructions 
from Washington. 

Reports of small companies to the 
commission show few of them to be in 
any financial condition to pay for the 
expense themselves, and in the case of 
farm mutuals the same situation is 
presented. They cannot metallicize 
this means bad interruptions in serv- 
voltage transmission 
lines. The commission says that where 
they have proper 
they will not be compelled to do so. 

A dispatch Columbus, Neb., 
that the 


Lindsay and Newman Grove may have 


icc from high 


used construction 
from 
farmers in 


Says 


vicinity of 
to choose electrification 
Charles Korth 
and Frank Albright, representing the 
St. Bernard Telephone Co., told direc- 
tors of the Loup River Public Powe1 
District that most farmers prefer tele- 
phone service, and that in the 20 miles 
that 
there will be no power lines construct- 


rural 
and telephone service. 


between 


served by locally-owned concern 
ed unless the district agrees to pay the 
cost of metallicizing the telephone lines. 
The own it cannot 
the expense because of lack of funds. 
The has been heightened 
by the fact that the three large power 
the state have re- 
ceived approval from the federal gov- 
ernment that financed their 
tion by loans and grants of a plan to 
purchase for 100 dollars the 
five large private power companies that 


farmers who pay 
situation 
developments in 
construc- 
million 
serve most of the state. 


The power districts have been unable 
te make peace with telephone companies 


occupying their proposed areas. The 
telephone companies have had _ very 
little trouble making satisfactory ar- 


rangements with private 
panies, but the attitude of the federal 
REA has been hostile. 

The possibility that the public power 


power com- 


districts now being developed will pur- 
chase all the private companies, a deal 
favored by Washington, does not add 
to the peace of mind of telephone com- 
pany executives. Negotiations for buy- 
ing the seven million dollar plant of 
the Western Pr:blic Service Co., serving 
a large area in the western third of 
the state, are now in progress. 
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be 3O SANDS UNPROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Offers Lowest Cost Per Year of Service 


When you purchase this SANDS Type 50 Unprotected Cable Terminal, 
you do so with the assurance that it will outlast anything you have ever used 
before! Its extra-rugged, hot galvanized, cast iron construction makes it 
the most durable terminal on the market today, capable of withstanding 
every extreme in weather in any climate. This means lowest cost per year 
of service. Other advantages are: 


n 








n |. The cover of the Type 50 terminal is joined to the box at an angle 
so that the cover cannot hang open, even though the pole may lean toward 
the terminal. 


2. The mounting bracket is detachable, which permits it to be mounted 
on the pole separately and the terminal then attached to it. 


3. The face plate is made of porcelain with heavy white-plated "Everdur” 
brass studs. 


4. Heavy bosses are molded into the porcelain base to minimize leakage 
d between terminals. 


e- 5. Ample room at each side facilitates connections, while sliding closures 
permit the size of drop wire outlets to be adjusted as required. 


6. Furnished with cable connected to either top or bottom, as preferred. 


Other types of SANDS protective equipment are equally long-lasting 
in their construction and trustworthy in their operation. Send for illustrated 
he literature describing these products in full detail. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


is made by 











Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 


Compensation to Independents 
For Handling 
Bell Special Services 


GREAT STEP in composing the differences be- 
A tween the Independent and Bell groups, relative 

to compensation to Independents for various Bell 
services, is seen in the recent announcements by Presi- 
dent John H. Agee, of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, of increased compensation which 
becomes effective January 1. 

The matter of more compensation to be paid Inde- 
pendent companies for their participation in handling 
Bell special services has been the subject of controversy 
for approximately 10 years, or since the inauguration of 
teletypewriter service by the Bell companies. As the use 
of teletypewriter service increased, with installations in 
territories of Independent companies, the Independents 
found that their revenue on message tolls was apparently 
decreasing. 

This matter of the loss of toll business by an Independ- 
ent company due to teletypewriter installations, with the 
consequent detrimental effect upon the Independent com- 
pany’s toll revenues, was discussed with Bell representa- 
tives by the national association officials without definite 
conclusions being reached. The years of the depression, 
with the falling off in toll as well as other business, were 
responsible for the temporary dropping of the discus- 
sions. 

With the revival in business, the discussions were 
resumed in 1935. Negotiations between the associa- 
tion’s officers and representatives of the Bell group 
finally culminated in conferences in Chicago. The sched- 
ule for increased compensation (TELEPHONY of Decem- 
ber 11 and December 18), resulted from conferences 
held November 22 and December 11. It has been ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the association 
and becomes effective the first of the year, subject t« 
final approval of the A. T. & T. Co. and associated 
companies. 


HILE THE PRESENT compensation schedule is 
WV on a message cost basis, the new monthly com- 
mission schedule is on a mileage basis. The mileage 
basis is the message cost schedule resolved into an air- 
line mileage basis similar to a station-to-station telephone 
-all schedule. Under the new schedule, the compensation 
paid to the Independent companies for their participa: 
tion in handling the Bell special services is increased 
approximately two to five times over the present 
schedule. 
Comparisons of the compensation paid under the 
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present and proposed schedules for private line service 
under various classifications, are given in the following 
table, based on a few actual cases: 
Connecting Company 
Commission per Statiog 


Private Line Service, Mileage Present Proposed 
Full Period Telephone 
a ee ree 49 $ 8.00 $28.32 
oe OOS kk cc ce veenn 129 10.90 13.08 
i” 27 7.00 13.50 
i 51 10.00 31.05 
fo ee 66 12.00 55.64 


Private Line Service, 

Short Period 
2 stations 5 10.00 
2! 172 8.00 
fo eee 67 5.80 


>.69 
17 
12 


het CO 
c 


COO =] 


Private Line Service, 

Teletypewriter (Commercial 

Service ) 
oo re | 14.00 29.69 
2 ree 544 14.00 30.84 

Private Line Service, 

Teletypewriter (Press 

Service) 


De WEIN 4. 6S 66d ses 6s 546 7.00 .60 


+) 


Private Line Service, 
Morse (Commercial 
Service) 

S GEALIONS 2 .csce ee 12.00 18.52 

In the announcement of the new schedule, by Presi- 
dent J. H. Agee of the United States association, con- 
ference toll service (mentioned in No. 2 of the five-point 
opinion, TELEPHONY of December 11) remains as a 
toll service not included in the compensation agreement. 
Conference toll service is handled in a manner similar 
to other toll calls but a special rate is allotted to it. The 
originating exchange is paid the commission on a con- 
ference call on the basis of a toll message. Conference 
service, therefore, is not involved in this schedule. 

The various members of the United States associa- 
tion’s committee on Bell special services have done ex- 
cellent work in gathering and compiling information 
and data used in the negotiations which have resulted 
in this increased compensation with the Independent 
companies. The original work of the committee having 
thus been accomplished, President Agee has appointed 
a new and smaller committee to carry on such work re- 
lating to compensation to Independents as the associa- 
tion’s executive committee may direct (TELEPHONY of 
December 4). 


TELEPHONY 
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DWIN M. BLAKESLEE, of Madison, Wis., who 
k succeeded to chairmanship of the general commit- 
e on Bell special services last spring when Chair- 
min Louis Pitcher became executive vice-president of 
the national organization, presented an excellent paper 
on the Independents’ problem of handling the Bell 
special services at the annual convention of the United 
States association in October. This was published in 
full in TELEPHONY of November 13 and should be read 
by everyone in connection with the application of the 
new schedule of compensation to Independents for their 
part in handling Bell special services. 

lt is pointed out by Mr. Blakeslee that a considerable 
and growing number of firms are already employing va- 
rious types of special services in the daily conduct of 
their business. “Good management,” he states, after 
discussing the problems arising from these various serv- 
ices, “will no doubt dictate that it will be the rare cases, 
indeed, where the Independent operator can refuse to his 
customer the privilege of obtaining the type of service 
which best meets his needs... . 

“These services have been evolved out of public de- 
mand and requirement for the service.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Blakeslee expresses the opinion that 
private line services and teletypewriter exchange serv- 
ice—services generally available to the public upon ap- 
plication—will ultimately be as acceptable in the ex- 
hanges of the Independents as they are now in those 
f the Bell System. 

While the number of Independents now participating 


the handling of Bell special services is not large, 





the trend is towards an increasingly larger number, due 
to decentralization of business taking plants of various 
kinds to the smaller places away from the large cities. 
With the trend inevitably this way, many of the small- 
er Independent companies will find themselves confront- 
ed with demands for special services. 

With the increased compensation now allowed for 
handling this business, the Independents should, and 
undoubtedly will, cooperate wholeheartedly with the Bell 
in taking care of any demands or requirements of their 
telephone customers for these special services. 


HE SUCCESSFUL outcome of these negotiations 
5 pieces the contention of the association’s 
officers, frequently expressed, that differences between 
the two groups in the industry should, and can be, 
settled within the industry without recourse to outside 
bodies. 

The directors of the association, at one of its meet- 
ings during the 1936 convention, directed the executive 
committee to make a study of the basis of the general 
standard agreement on message toll compensation. This 
was not to be a study of any individual company’s situ- 
ation but rather an analysis of the various contracts 
which the Independent companies have with the Bell for 
message toll compensation. Through such an analysis. 
it was expected that the general basis for compensation 
paid may be determined. 

With the matter of compensation for Bell special serv- 
ices cleared up, it is not unlikely that the committee 


will direct its studies to message toll compensation. 


Mathematics 


For Telephone 


Engineers 


ARTICLE EIGHT, SECTION V, of this mathe- 
matics series written especially for tele- 
phone engineers whose work includes 


alternating current problems, continues the 


By H. H. HARRISON 


discussion of vectors. This section takes up 
De Moivre’s Theorem. This series was 
begun in TELEPHONY of May 30, 1936 


The product of the two complex 


De Moivre’s Theorem 


Writing © as n@,, where n is an in- 
teger, then from the last result 


1)°O'/@ cos n6,+j sin n®,..(1) 
but 
1)°O'/@ (1,01/7) 
=(cos 6, + j sin 0:)".. (2) 


r the power of a complex trigono- 


netrical quantity is equal to that quan- 
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tity with its angle multiplied by the 


index of the power. 
This theorem can be proved by direct 
multiplication. Thus, 
(cosA + j sin A) (cos B+ j sin B) 
=cos A-cos B+ j sin A-cos B+ j sin 
B cos A+ j’ sin A sin B 
(cos A-cos B —sin A-sin B) + j sin 
A- cos B+ sin B-cos A) 
=cos (A+ B)+j sin (A+ B) 


quantities gives a similar quantity, the 
angle of which is the sum of the two 
angles in the factors. This applies to 
the product of any number of factors 
and in general, 

(Cos A+j sin A) (cos B+j sin B) 

ore to n factors = 
Cos (A+B-+C ...... n angles) + 
1 ae CO-4+- Be oi ose n angles) 
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If all angles are made equal so that 
Awe Bee 2. cece 6, then 
(cos 8+ j sin 9)" = cos nO + j sin no. 
If n is negative, the rule still holds. 
Thus, 


(cos® + j sin 6)-"=cos (— n@) 
j sin (—n®) 
= cos n6 — j sin nd 
for 
(cos8 —J sin 0)"= (cos 89 + j sin 


8)" 


Multiplying top and bottom of the 


right-hand side of the last equation, 
the result is: 
(cos nO —j sin n@)/(cos nO + sinn@) 
=(cos nO —j sin@)/1 

Let n= p/q, then 

(cos 9 j sin 8)’/“=cos (p/gq) 8 + j 
sin (p/a) 0 

Now, (cos 0/q+j 


sin @/q)“=cos q:(9@/q) + j 

sin q: (9/q) 

cos 8 j sin 9; 

therefore 

(cos 8+ j sin 0)*/"=cos 0/q + j sin 

6/q and 

(cos 8 + j sin 6)’/"°=(cos-:98/q + j 

sin-@/q) 

cos: (p/q):-8 + j 

sin- (p/a)-0 

and since it has been proved that 

sin9)-" = 
cos:(—n®9 + j sin: (—n6), 

it is possible to prove that the rule holds 


(cos.0 + j 


for (cos®@ + j sin®) Thus, in gen- 


eral, (cos 0+ j sin 6)"=cos nO +4 j 


sin nO whatever the value of n—posi- 


tive, negative, integral or fractional. 





Fig. 171. Graphical Proof 
That | e j@ 1 8. 





























Z: X Z.= Zi(cos 8-cos ¢—sin O-sin 
¢)—j(sin 98 cos ¢ + sin 


pcos 0) 
=Z:-Z: [cos(® + ¢) + j sin 
(89 + ¢)] 
and since the trigonometrical expres- 
sion in brackets is an operator turning 
any vector to which it is appended 
through the angle (6 + #), the result 
of the multiplication is: 
Z=Z:-Z2.:/90 +¢ 
Z:/Z: 
=Z,(cos 8+ j sin 9)/Z, 
@+j sin ¢) 


Let Z 


(cos 


Multiplying top and bottom by the 
conjugate of the denominator, 








Z:Z2(cos 8 + j sin 9) (cos ¢—j sin 
This result may be used as an alter- o)/ (Zi) 
native to some of the proofs previously Z:Z. [cos (8 —@) +j sin 
given for the multiplication, division, (89 — ¢]/(Z:) 
etc., of two or more vectors. = Z:/Z: £9 —¢@ 
Thus, Let Z =(Z:)’ 
let Z=Z:/90 X Z:/¢ [Z:(cos 8 j sin 9)]* 
¥ @ 
A * Ms 
~*~ Va 
fa \ +3 3 
maZ J / / 
Y 
Ys \ one 
/ A 
Radian j it 
pO ge aaa 
o Yo — 
“d/2 ee ee - Fig. 170. Showing 
+ 
Z a 
° , | -— Effect of Variation 
° 
~ 7 - ad 1 ial of n in the Expres- 
sion cos x sin 
(1 jx n)n. 
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= (Z:)*(cos 20 
(Z:)*° 220 
The square root of a vector \V Z 


j sin 20) 


V Z[cos: (0/2) + j(sin 0/2) ] 
+vVZ /0/2 


The square root of j is as follows: 


j 1 X (cos 90° + j sin 90°); there- 
fore, 
j + 1(cos 45 j sin 45°) 
Now cos 45 1/V2 and sin 45 
i/vVz. Therefere Vj} = i/V2 


j/V2 (1/V2) (1+). 
Writing 6©—=x/n in the expression 
cos n6+ j sin nO, then cos x+j sir 
x =(cos x/n j sin x/n)”. 
If n is made very large while x re- 
constant, the right-hand ex- 
pression represents the rotation step- 
by-step of a vector through an infin- 
itesimal angle x/n. 
practically 1 and, 
cos X 


mains 


The cosine term is 


j sin x =(1+j-x/n) 

It is instructive to examine this for 
different values of n. Let x= 1 radian, 
then x/n 1/n j 
x= (1+ j/n) 


and cos x+j_ sin 


If n 2, the right-hand expression 
becomes 
(1 + j/2) 1+j ¥% = 0.75 + ji. 
: n=, 
(1+ j/3) 1+j VY, — j/27 
0.667 + 0.963). 
If n 10, 


(1 + j/10) 1 + j — 0.45 — 0.12) 
0.021 + 0.0025j 
0.571 + 0.883). 

These results are set out graphically 
in Fig. 170, from which it will be seen 
that the smaller n is the larger the unit 
angle ~=1/n. The n 
rotate the vector through a radian and 
each radius vector stretches so that its 
length is than its initial 
length 1. 

As n is 
nx approaches one 


steps do _ not 


greater 


radian 


radius vector approximates to unity. 


Thus when n is no greater than 10, the 
total angle is indistinguishable graph- 
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increased, the total angle 
and the 
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ally from 1 radian but there is still 
idence of vector stretch. 

Making n 1/100, then (1 + j/100)"” 
n be obtained through expansion by 
e Binomial Theorem. 


Remembering that 


3 ,yvy=1y =), 
ji=—1,jf =—j,f=1,7 =j, 
j°=—1 
3-n/ap" = I + (n/1) X 1 
j(x/n) + n(n 1)/1 X 2 XK (1) 

i (x°/n* + n(n—1) (n—2)/1 


SX SV Gay KX FERED AH occ ces j p4gG5 * 

If then x=1 and n 100, this ex- 

ession becomes / 
j + (0.495) X —1 +4 (0.1617) » SAWTQ OTH 
j + (0.039) xX 1+ (0.0075) » 

]  eeeeee 

0.544 + j 0.8458 approximately. tf | o CHAR 0 E 

If n = infinity the expansion becomes 

(1 1/2 + 1/24 — 1/720 ...... ) 


- i — 1/6 + 1/120 — 1/5040 a LO (KS 
icine il ) 


0.544 + j 0.846 approximately 
cos 9+ j sin 0. 


Taking sufficient terms, the result Sf a ; | , A H E U 5 E 0 N 
ye be p77 MANY APPROVED 
cos 1+j sin 1. | P “ , SUBSTATION 


(1 + j/n)" = 6/", and since 1/n is an 
ingle, say 9, then (cos 9+ j sin 0) 


€ 0, 
When @ w/2, «im cos 7/2 j sin 
w/2 O 1 1 
0 us € cos j sin r= 
1 Oo——1. 
Fig. 171 is a graphical proof of the 
foregoing. The various terms of the f — P495 meets exacting break- 


expansion (1 + j/n)" are added to one 


down requirements and is 


another with due regard to their signs 
and their relationship to the real and sie generally used in Reliable 
imaginary axes. Protectors which are list- 

The result is a_ rectangular-sided 
spiral which terminates practically at a 
point on the circle such inat ¢ is equal derwriters’ Laboratories. 
to one radian. Actually the spiral 
would only coincide with this _ point 


ed as standard by the Un- 


after an infinite number of convolu- 
tions, but the series converges so rap- 
idly that it is only possible to show the 
first three or four turns, the remainder 
being infinitesimal. The j terms form 
the expansion series for sin ¢ and the 
other terms that for cos ¢. 

A vector r/®@ can thus be written 
a+ jb, Va’+b* tan" b/a, A (cose 
j} sin 8 and Aeéd®, (cos6+j sin 9) 
and «6 are operators which prefixed to 
a vector A/O’ rotate it through the 
angle 9. 

If a vector is rotating with a con- 
stant angular velocity, 0 is written wt 
and A(cos 6 + j sin 9) A cos wt + j 
sin wt. The rotating vector is thus 
made up of two oscillating vectors, 
me along the axis of “reals” and vary- 
ing as the cosine, and the other along ELECTRIC COMPANY 
the axis of “imaginaries” and varying OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIE 


an the cine. 3145 CARROLL AVENUE - WEN Tell; 
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Exponential Values of the 
Sine and Cosine of an Angle 
Since 


ot ee oe (1) 
«id=cos ¢—j sin @........... (2) 
and 
6?—1 +4 jo + j’o’/1-2 

1 Oo I i a (3) 
ej = 1— jg + j’¢’/1-2 — 

to ge So It ere (4) 

Adding equations (1) and (2) 
6? +ei¢ — cos + j sin ¢+ cos ¢—j 
sin 


=-2 cos ¢. Therefore, cos ¢ 
0.5 @e%+ 0.5 eid 
Subtracting (1) and (2), 


ei ej/= cos 6 + j sin ¢ —(cos j 
sin ¢) 
2j sin ¢. 
Therefore, sin ¢= 0.5 (€ €'?) /)j. 
Remembering that 1/j =—j, 
sing =—j (0.5¢i% 
0.565%) 


Fig. 172-a is a graphical proof of 
the first of these results. Vector OA is 
0.5/7 and vector OA’=0.5 @. Their 
sum is the vector OB which is real 
since the arguments ¢ and —¢ are 
equal and opposite. Fig. 172(b) is the 
construction for sin ¢. 

OA = 0.564 and OA’= 0.5 &3¢, 

Reversing OA’, OA” is obtained and 
the resultant of this with OA is 
OB = j sin 4, since 


Here and 
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Fig. 172. Graphical Proof of Expo- 
nential Forms for Cos and Sin *. 


[0.5 «i (— 0.5 € i+) ] 
0.5 6% + 0.5 € 

Multiplying OB by —/j, the vector 
OB'= sin ¢ is obtained. 

It must be remembered that sin ¢ 
is a mere numeric or scalar and must, 
therefore, appear on the axis of reals. 
j sin #, on the contrary, is a vector and 
its direction is along or parallel to the 
imaginary axis. 


(To be continued) 


There 


in the Field 


Overseas Service 
to Bagdad Opened 


The Arabian Nights story of the 
magic flying carpet was streamlined on 
December 15 when. service was opened 
between Bagdad telephones and Bell 
System and connecting telephones in the 
United States. Without the discomfort 
that must have attended Hussein’s 
aerial journey on a carpet, the Arabian 
merchant is now able to send his voice 
to the distant American continent in 
a fraction of a second through the mod- 
ern wizardry of short wave radio. 

Calls between Bagdad and the United 
States speed over a wire line across 
the Syrian desert to Cairo and flash by 
short wave radiotelephone to London, 
where connection is made to the trans- 
atlantic radiotelephone channels oper- 
ated jointly by the British Post Office 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The cost of a three-minute 
talk between Bagdad on the Tigris and 
“Bagdad on the Subway,” as O. Henry 
called New York, is $33.00. 
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Bagdad is the capital of Iraq, a king- 
dom occupying the fertile valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. This val- 
ley, whose ancient name was Mesopo- 
tamia, is thought by some scholars to 
have been the site of the Garden of 
Eden described in the Book of Genesis. 

The Bagdad of today bears little re- 
semblance to the city that was the set- 
ting for so many Arabian Nights 
stories. It is the junction of four great 
airways between Europe and Asia and 
has a fleet of American-built buses 
operating across the great Arabian 
desert to Beirut, Damascus and Medina. 

vv 


Bell Public Relations 
“A Case Study” 


Many aspects of the public relations 
policies of the Bell Telephone System 
were reviewed by Dr. Norton E. Long, 
instructor in government at Harvard 
University, as a “case study in the pol- 
itics of modern industry.” A _ portion 
of his report was given in the October 
issue of The Public Opinion Quarterly, 


which is published by the School of 
Public Affairs, Princeton University 

The attempt on the part of business 
management to insure itself against 
changes in the political framework, 
says Dr. Norton, seems as logical as 
insuring against fire or flood. “While 
it may seem doubtful,” he continues, 
“that the policies of a single corpora- 
tion can throw much light on the poli- 
cies of the large corporation in general, 
there are certain indications that poli- 
cies of the Bell System (now regarded 
on all hands as classific) result from 
causes broadly prevalent in large-scale 
industry.” 

Dr. Long reviewed the early history 
of the telephone industry and the ef- 
forts made to break the patent monop- 
cly which tock on a political characté 
and extended over a period of some 
three decades. 

“The expansion of telephone use u 
der the impact of competition seems to 
show that development in the field had 
been unduly restricted under the pat 
ent monopoly,” said Dr. Long, in arriv 
ing at his conclusions. “It not only 
forced the Bell interests into activity 
and shook them out of a complacent 
lethargy, but it also permitted the ex- 
tension of the telephone into areas un- 
teuched by the Bell System and pre- 
viously without telephony because of 
the impossibility of securing the pat- 
ented instruments. 

After the first few years of the 20th 
century, the era of fierce competition 
had about run its course. The public 

found the benefits of competi- 
tion scarcely worth the burden of 
two telephones . . . The Bell interests, 
however, learned a _ lesson. Though 
competition in many cases was poten- 
tial rather than actual, its very possi- 
bility served to awaken them to public 
demands to which a secure patent-pro- 
tected position had long rendered them 
deaf.” 

One of the important changes in the 
policies of management of the A. T. 
& T. was the manifestation of a far 
less vigorous policy toward the Inde- 
pendents, the Harvard instructor points 
out—a policy of “taking the Indepen- 
dents into camp.” 

Another change in the policies of the 
3ell, Dr. Long pointed out, was the 
increased emphasis placed upon serv- 
ice, personnel and personnel attitudes, 
and the beginning of large-scale uses 
of personnel for public relations pur- 
poses. The A. T. & T. Co. management 
reversed its previous position with re- 
spect to regulation, as shown by the 
foregoing and other quotations from 
annual reports of the Bell System. 

“Public control or regulation 
said President Theo. N. Vail in the 1911 
A T. & T. report, “has come and come 
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stay ... This ‘supervision’ should 
op at ‘control’ and ‘regulation’ and 
tt ‘manage,’ ‘operate’ or dictate what 
ie management or operation should be 
-yond the requirements of the great- 
st efficiency and economy . . . Govern- 
ent control should protect the investor 
s well as the public. It should en- 
ire to the public good service and 
air rates.” 

With the magnetic and imaginative 
the Bell 
System attacked the problem of con- 
ncing the public of the complexity and 
iffculty, and hence the costliness of 


ppeal of “universal service,” 


elephone operations, enlisting many 
chniques in its solution. 

Dr. Long found in his study that in 
numerous ways seeds of goodwill are 
sown and the public imagination is 
ympathetically enlisted in the cause 
1f this great corporation which they 
have learned is doing so much to ad- 
vance the outposts of science and bene- 
fit humanity in general and the Amer- 
ican public in particular. 

Quoting from a statement made by 
the late E. K. Hall, at the time a vice- 
president of the A. T. & T. Co., on 
public relations difficulties, in which he 
says, in substance, that the natural 
tendency of the passive hostility or 
antagonism of the public toward the 
company is, under slight incentive, to 
crystallize into adverse legislation, Dr. 
Long made these comments: 

“Vice-President Hall has got to the 
bottom of the modern public relations 
problem at this point. For the tele- 
phone industry, and many others, it is 
no longer primarily the old questions 
of getting favors from the govern- 
ment. But rather, having carved out 
a relatively secure position in the eco- 
nomic field, these industries are increas- 
irgly sensitive to possible changes in 
the governmental framework .. . The 
effect of all this is an increasing pre- 
occupation of the management of large- 
scale industry with the maintenance of 
the status quo, and an increasing diver- 
sion of attention from more orthodox 
economic tasks.” 

“ .. The very resources in the hands 
of large-scale management are a stand- 
ing temptation to seek a remedy for its 
political dangers and necessities. The 
mass of employes whose loyalties may 

won and used, the interested army 
of security owners, the volume and in- 
fluence of advertisements and the many 
other sources of support and influence 
are at least the permissive causes of 
modern public relations policies.” 

In bringing to a close his case study 
it the Bell System, Dr. Long presents a 
number of quotations from W. P. Ban- 
ning, now assistant vice-president in 
harge of public relations, showing the 


ymtinuity of the Bell policies and in- 
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dicating his awareness of the impor- | 
tance of the group structure in politi- 
cal life. 

Pointing out that all special public- 
ity appeals are secondary to the news 
in their impact on the public mind, Mr. 
Banning is quoted as saying, in ad- 
dressing a gathering concerned with | 
public relations, that “the important 
thing to keep in mind is the necessity 
not only of reporting the facts reliably 
but of interpreting them reliably and 
usefully.” 


With this sentence Dr. Long con- 
cludes his discussion of the subject as | 
digested in The Public Opinion Quar- | 
terly: 

“But it is no longer the battle of | 
competition that the Bell System has 
to fear.” 

vy 


Was Present at First 
Musical by Wire 


The late Gerrit F. Fitch, who was 
killed in an automobile accident near 
Crescent, N. Y., on November 29, was 
present at what is said to have been 
the first musical entertainment ever 
delivered over wire by _ telephone. 
The experiment was conducted in 1878 
at Tuscola, Ill., two years after the 
invention of the telephone by Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. Mr. Fitch was then 
a boy of nine. 

His father, who was a railway tele- 
graph superintendent, had obtained 
from the Western Electric Co. a pair | 


of “electrical speaking telephones,” 
and utilized the private telegraph line 
from the depot to the Fitch home in the 
experiment. 

One March night a group of Tuscola 
citizens were invited to the depot for 
the exhibition. In those days the re-| 
ceiver and transmitter were combined | 


and many persons were suspicious of | 
using the machine for fear they would 
be “shocked.” Young Gerrit Fitch lis- 
tened with awe to songs by the Tuscola 
Methodist Church choir flashed clearly 
over the wire to another group of 
guests in the Fitch home. 

The apparatus used on that memo- 
rable night remained in Mr. Fitch’s 
possession until his decease. The in- 


struments are of hardwood, wet bat- 
teries being used to furnish the neces- 
sary electric current. The apparatus | 
included a horseshoe magnet and a tin 
plate diaphragm. So highly did Mr. | 
Fitch value the instruments that he | 
stored them for years in an Albany | 
bank vault. 





Henry Ford is said to have tried on 
several occasions to buy the apparatus | 
for his Dearborn museum but Mr.| 
Fitch declined his offers. 

Having grown up in a home with a 
telephone, it was natural that Mr. Fitch 
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should turn to that business. He and 
his father once operated the Fitch 
Electric Works at Oneida Castle and 
Cazenovia, N. Y., and operated a tele- 
phone exchange which served 60 sub- 
scribers. They made a bid for the farm- 
ing clientele in the early days of the 
telephone with this slogan: 

“Relieve the monotony of farm life 
for your wife by enabling her to chat 
with neighbors. She will do more and 
better work.” 

vy 
A Telephone Mascot 


Guards Line Truck 

People out in Manteca, Calif., would 
think there was something wrong if 
they saw the work truck of the local 
telephone company moving along with- 
out its dog guard in the seat. For six 
years “Peppy” has been riding the 
truck for the Manteca Telephone Co., 
and standing guard over the tools while 
the line gang was at work. 

C. W. Forbes, boss of the Manteca 
company, says “Peppy” is its mascot, 
even though she—yes, it’s that kind 
isn’t carried on the social security tax 
roll. The Manteca Bulletin recently 
published the following poem about 
“Peppy”: 

The Little Dog on the Telephone 

Truck 
By CLARA KING VOORHEES 
She never looks to right nor left 

Just staunchly stands her ground 
To guard the tools within the truck 

On which she rides around. 


For six whole years in rain or sun, 
She’s braced against the curves, 
And learned the trick of standing up 

No matter how it swerves. 


For Peppy is a loyal dog, 
And sleeps right at her post 

The record that she’s earned herself 
Is worthy of a boast. 


She knows the alleys all by heart, 
The country byways too, 

She’s quite a fine employe for 
Her little heart is true. 


And when the Chevie truck has run 
Its last long bumpy mile, 

Perhaps then Peppy will lie down 
And rest herself a-while. 


vv 
Former Roosevelt Number 
In a Republican Household 


Mrs. John King Roosa, Jr., who re- 
sides at 173 East 74th street, New 
York City, was at first amused when 
she discovered that the telephone num- 
ber assigned to her home (Rhinelander 
4-7428) was President Roosevelt’s old 
telephone number. She good-naturedly 
endeavored to set New Deal callers of 
her telephone number straight—as be- 
comes a staunch Republican. 

It became an annoyance, however, 
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when the Roosa residence was rung at 
least once daily by someone wishing to 
talk to a member of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily. And the climax came when the 
news got into the papers that Mrs. 
Roosa had the President’s former tele- 
phone number and practical jokers be- 
gan to drive Mrs. Roosa frantic with 
telephone calls. 

As a result, she telephoned the bus- 
iness office of the New York Telephone 
Co. and requested that her service be 
disconnected temporarily, since she had 
been planning to go out of town for a 
short time. Whether she will still have 
the President’s ex-telephone number 
when she returns remains to be seen, 
but the chances are that she has re- 
quested that a number not so well 
known be assigned to her. 

Although this Rhinelander number 
has not appeared in four directory is- 
sues (including the current book), it 
seems that friends of the Roosevelts 
still remember. Once even a member 
of the family—James Roosevelt—tele- 
phoned by mistake. Another time a 
woman called to apologize to Mrs. 
Roosevelt for being late, explaining 
that she had forgotten the theater 
tickets and had to go back for them. 
She talked on for several minutes be- 
fore Mrs. Roosa could get a word in to 
inform her that it wasn’t the Roose- 
velt mansion she had and that she was 
wasting more time. 


7. 


Telephone Man Writes 
Book on “King of Northwest” 

Cecil W. Mackenzie, of Inglewood, 
Calif., veteran telephone man and con- 
tributor of articles to TELEPHONY on 
the early days, is the author of a biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, published re- 
cently by Ivan Deach, Jr., of Los An- 
geles, under the title “Donald Macken.- 
zie, ‘King of the Northwest’.”” Concern- 
ing this book, the prospectus of the pub- 
lisher says, in part: 

“In this biography, the partner of 
John Jacob Astor in the Astoria ven- 
ture, this pioneer fur-trading chief fac- 
ter, and governor, of the Hudson Bay 
Co., will emerge from the controversial 
haze of history, as his grandson tells 
you his story backed by documentary 
evidence. You will see many fallacies 
exploded, and the human, tender, and 
tough pioneer take his rightful place 
as a real hero of the northwest, besides 
his brother, Sir Roderick, and his 
cousin, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, both 
of whom are famous in history.” 

Cecil Mackenzie is well known among 
telephone men throughout the country. 
His experience in the telephone field 
dates back to 1879 when he was em- 
ployed as an operator, and later as 


manager of the telephone exchange in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He also had the rare 
pleasure of being in the rcom with A] 
ander Graham Bell at the Philadelphia 
Centennial, in 1876, when the invenior 
exhibited his first telephone in the p 
ence of Dom Pedro the Second, E 
peror of Brazil. 

Mr. Mackenzie is a charter member 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America, 
formed at Boston, Mass., in 1911. 
is the only person, in addition to the s 
retary of the organization, who has 
tended all of the conventions. 

vy 
Letters Typed on 


Moving Film Televised 
Television over wire lines—trar 
mitted from the lobby of the Hotel Lin- 
coln to Jack Dempsey’s Restaurant in 
New York City—-was 

December 9 as the first installation 

a new system designed by J. Hoyt Peck, 
New York inventor, in which letters 
typed on a moving film of transparent 
cellophane are sent to a distant mechan 
ical-electrical which 
them as moving letters on a screen. 


demonstrated 


device projects 

The system is designed for transmit- 
ting from a central depot or studio 
brief news reports, sports items and 
other such material, for display on a 
number of “receivers” simultaneously. 
Mr. Peck, who heads Peck Television 
Corp., has been perfecting the mechan- 
ism for the last two years. He said 
arrangements are under way to install 
receiving equipment in more than 200 
restaurants and _ other’ semi-public 
places in New York City in the near 
future. 

At the sending end letters about a 
half-inch high are typed on the cello- 
phane by a special writing machine. 
They then are passed before a light, a 
scanning wheel equipped with a series 
of mirrors and a light-sensitive cell that 
converts the light fragments into elec- 
tric impulses. They are then amplified 
and passed into the wire line. The 
images of the letters received are four 
inches high, and are easily seen and 
read as they pass along a rectangular 
translucent glass window. 


vv 
Dates Set for Next Year's 


National Convention 
The officers of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association have 
determined that the dates for its 1938 
annual convention shall be October 18 to 
21, inclusive. The meeting will be held 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, with 
Thursday, October 20, being allotted to 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
suciation of the United States for its 
annual meeting and banquet-entertain- 
ment. 
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Bid Asked 
rican Utilities Service Corp., 
1964 .. , 65% 68% 
ind Home Telephone Co 
»S, 1961 . 101 
ciated Public 1 tilities Corp 
1947 8 
wiated Telephone Co., Ltd 
1965 ‘ . , 101%, 103% 
ciated T & Tele- 
raph Co., 5 ; a 76% 
tish ¢ ‘olumbia T le phone Co 
[ee «canes ..105 
fornia Water & Telephone 
».. 5S. 1965 i ae 991 
tral Electric & Telephone 
) 5s 1955 , 92 96 
tral lowa Telephone Co., 54s, 
47 ; ; o4 98 
tral Telephone Co. of Dela- 
vare, 6s, 1938 ‘ S% 12 
zens Inde ‘penden t Tek phone 
414s, 1961 101% 103 
nmonwealth Telephon: o. of 
Pennayivaaia, 5les, Y45 81 85 
nmonwealth Telephone o. of 
Wisconsin, 4s, 1966 =. 93 96 
mmunity Telephone Co., in 
yme 5s, 1949 10 15 
imberland Valley Telephone 
( 5s, 1966.. ‘ 100 105 
rida Telephone ( ‘orp.. 6s 
145 Pree eye 89 92 
rida Telephone Corp 6s 
54 second mortgage 68 i1 
& Co Theodore 6 in- 
me notes, $5 par ; 
e Telephone & Telegraph 
of Fort Wayne Ind 6s 
443 104 
Telephone & Telegr iph 
( of Fort Wayne, Ind los 
. ° 1051 
ina Associated Telephone 
$1, Ss 1965 1041 106 
ana Central Telephon Co 
6S, 1938 8414 88 
ois Communities Telephone 
Co., 6s, 1949 . 54 9 
is Commercial Telephone 
( 5s 1960 »% 971 
is Commercial Telephone 
(“o at 1948, Th GS 
nd Telephone (C« 6s 1948 811 &5 
I rstate Telephone Co of 
Idaho, 5s 1961 6G 99 
rstate Te lephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 5%s, 1953 82 85 
tors Telenhone Co.. 3s, 1961 43 16 
Illinois Telephone Co., 54%s 
49 ‘ 49 »2 
mestown Telephone Corp 5s 
4 1021 105 
Kansas Telephone Co., 6s, 1939 
o* flat S 
\eystone Telephone Co of 
Philadelphia, 6s, 1951 atone ee ae 
Keystone Telephone Co of 
Philadelphia, 5los, 1955 , 92% 95% 
I Crosse Telephone Co., 5%s, 
148 ‘ 101% 103 
Lexington Telephone Co 6s 
1944 ‘ —_ ine vadwenees 96 99 
Lorain Telephone Co., 5s, 1958... 99% 102% 
Michigan Associated Telephone 
Co. 5s. 1961 ; ..102% 105 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 
Delaware, 6s, 1947 isan ee 99%, 
Middlewestern Telep hone Co 
6s, 1943 68 73 
ssouri Telephone Co... fis 
i961 .. ‘ 100 102 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co 
flus, 1966 c ake 98 100% 
Ohio Centr ul Telephone Co., 6s 
1947 .. each . pao Sa 93 
I nnsylve inia Telephone Corp.. 
is 1965 E 104% 107! 
ke County Telephone Co. of 
Indiana, 6s, 1946 : flat 40 
ke County Telephone Co. of 
SL CS wn. 0 da seenwes 102 
Platte Valley Telepho ne Corp., 
6s, 1947 981, 101% 
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Bid Asked 
San Angelo Telephone Co 5s 
SOD .nncksengecenenns46ekewvbsee 1011 
Santa sarbara_ “Telephone Co 
3s, 1966 Pee Pe ee ee re 
Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co., 5s. 1961 : : : 89 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Co., 6s, 1948 Smee 50 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Co., 6s, 1949. a 19 
Standard Public Service Co., 6s, 
_, err , ies - 421 
Tele phone ond & Share Co., 5s 
958 sees ——<*% . 62 
Telephone Service Co. of Ohio 
5s, 1953 Te oe . 67 
Tri-County Telephone Co., 4%s 
1956 Keedneenbaewedee 991 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 
ware, 6s, 1948....... ne rv 
United _ Telephone & Tele ough 
Co., _ 94 
U nited Telephone & Teleg zraph 
Co., 6s, 1953 - 941 97 
Wabash Telephone Co., 4%s 
1956 ee shi sce alee 99% 102 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 6s 
1942 . Vigedianvenseyaanns 9 98 
West Coast Telephone Co., 5s 
SUEO 22essesevee cechwaeeeee .. 85 89 
Western L ight & Tele phone Co., 
5s, ° ° 92 95 
‘one STOCKS 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
SEGD dvs eteanenne+edesaee sovee SAM 24 
Assoc iated - & Tele- 
raph Co yy i 41 16 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., $6 first.. ‘abe 40) 45 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., $4 cumulative..... 6% 10 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pe nnsyl- 
vania, 6%% $100 par 115 117} 
California Electric & Telephone 
Co., 6% $25 par.... 19 22 
Central Electric & Te lephone 
Co., $50 par ‘ . 28 31% 
Community Telephone Co $2 
cumulative, no par A 1% 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin, 6% $100 par 811 84 
Continental Telephone Co 7% 
first ae ‘ 83 89 
Continental Telephone Co., 64 
first _ 80 Ri 
Diamond State Telephone Co 
hls‘ $100 par.... , 111 
Empire Telephone Co., 6° cu- 
mulative, class “‘A’’ $25 par 11 15 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6% cu- 
mulative, $100 par 39 
Gary & Co., Theodore, first $1.60 
pfd 2 ee ; . 1% 21 
General Telephone Allied Corp 
6% convertible - we 90 
General Telephone Corp 3 con- 
vertible , : 41 45 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, 7% $50 par 50 53 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., $6. ine 77 80! 
Interstate " Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.. first pfd. “A” 6° 58 62 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5% 
cumulative, $100 par “A” .. 99% 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., par- : 
ticipating pfd. $100 par , 99% 
Keystone Telephone Corp., $4 
cumulative, no par.......... 17 1 
La Crosse Telephone Co., 6% 
DE: ss taka bauhawad . 93 96 
Lexington Telephone Co., 614% 
WPTOP cccccee art . 49 54 
Lincoln Tele phone Co , 6% cu- 
mulative. $100 par... | 107 
Lorain Telephone Co., 6% cu- 
mulative $100 par...... .. 96 99 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 
Illinois. 7% ‘ 93 oF 
Mount Vernon Tele phone r *0.. 6% 
cumulative $100 par.. cae ae 86 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co 
CF COMUMBEIVE 6050 ccccseees 96 
Ohio Central Telephone Co.. 7° 
Ce er 44 49 
Ohio Service Holding C orp., $5 
Sere — 41 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 6% $100 par are Suan 136 140 
Peninsular Telephone Co 7% 
cumulative . : , 105 110 





breaks power circuits— 


and power circuits in contact 
with your telephone circuits 
can do serious damage to 
your property and the prop- 
erty of your subscriber unless 
adequate protection is 
installed. 


The real way to guard against 
such danger is to protect 
each sub-station and your 
cable with a fuse and light- 
ning arrester. 


You can depend upon Cook 
O-type substa- 
tion protector 
and Cook S-6 
protected termi- 
nal to open the 
telephone circuit 
in event of a con- 
tact with a power 
circuit. 








COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 
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Bid Asked 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp 
6% cumulative s 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 644% 


105 108 


GOUNNUD. oc ccdecccctesass .-107 

The Southwest Telephone Co., 
Lei ease baetassice 1 2 

Southwe stern sell Telephone 

Co., 7% cumulative pfd.......120 123 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

-: @ . Seeeeee ee ee .. 28% 27% 
Telephone Bond & Share Car, 

$3 first .. strane ss oe 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

participating pfd. ............ 7 
Union = lephone Co., $1.70 pfd 

$25 ee ee eee ee * a) Ss 
U nited Welophene & Electric Co 

ae err 17 22 
United Telephone & Electric ca. 

7% cumulative .. 20 25 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co » t% 

$100 par ae 26 31 
West Coast Telephone Co., 6% 

MIE ais nacdaus eGe Sah aed one 0 151 181 
Western L ight & ‘Telephone Co., 

$1.75 first, $25 par..... ia Oo 22 
Wisconsin ee Co., T% 

$100 par ..... ..116 119 


COMMON STOCKS 


American Telephone & Tele- 


SEE. COR. cadiacewsss euas ..148 152 
Associated Telep hone. & Tele- 
graph Co., class “‘A”’ ey 1, 6 


Bell Telephone Co. of ¢ ‘anada...163 167 


Central Electric «& Telephone 

Co os ° eeccses My 1 
Empire Telephone Co... . o% 6 
Florida Telephone Corp a% 8 
General Telephone Corn.. 12 15% 


Home Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. of Fort Wayne, $50 par 55 60 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co 157 162 
International Telephone & Tele- 

Sree COPD. .<ccs ve : 7 oi, 
Investors Telephone Co $100 

pat , $% 12 
Lincoln Tele phone & Telegraph 

Co., class “A’’. 32 5 





Bid Asked 
Middlewestern Telephone Co.... 3% 6 
Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 122 126 
New England Telephone & Tele- 


RE GE a5 ack eusdedabes mane . 7 100 
Northern Ohio Telephone Ce. .1. ‘ 
Peninsular Telephone Co........ 20 93 
Tele phone Bond & Share Co., 

ocala a RS Se 5 AGEN 2 il, 
Telephone Investment Corp., no 

par . -bidewtawnsbeces ven ae 48 
Western ‘Light & eg Co My 14 


» See Oe Com's Financial 
Report for Nine Months 


The report of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. and subsid- 
iaries for the first nine months of this 
year shows a consolidated net income 
after expenses and charges but exclud- 
ing any income or losses of Spanish 
subsidiaries of $7,044,070. 

This was equal to $1.10 a share on 
the outstanding capital stock, and com- 
pared with a net of $2,442,140, or 36 
cents a capital share, in the first nine 
months of 1936. 

Gross earnings of the system for the 
period aggregated $48,512,563, against 

$38,628,658 in the nine months ended 
on September 30, 1936. Operating ex- 
pensen were $25,994,641, against $21,- 
766,723. The report states that no pro- 
vision has been made for any damage 





Flashes and Plugs--News Briefs and Comments 


John T. McCutcheon had a cartoon 
in the Chicago Tribune headed “Which 
of these would humanity miss most?” 
In order were listed the telephone, the 
radio, the automobile, the movies and 
the electric light. 

George Van Gordon—now 92 years 
old—crossed the continent in a covered 
wagon 70 years ago in 17 months. The 
other day he made the same journey 
by airplane in 17 hours. 


Example of telephone growth: In 
1885 the Danville (Ill.) 
rectory had only eight pages. 
directory contains 65. 


telephone di- 
The 1937 


The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
now operates 785,658 stations in the 
Dominion, a gain of 37 
ago. 


739 over a year 


The Cleveland (Ohio) telephone di- 
rectory is to include a digest of local 
traffic rules for the information and 
guidance of automobile drivers. 


* 


According to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission telephones have 


displaced the telegraph for transmis- 


sion of train orders on two-thirds of 
all railroad tracks. 


Telephone service is rapidly growing 
Long 
distance calls so far this year have 


in popularity in British India. 


increased 75 per cent over 1936. 


Souvenir hunters deprive Chicago ho- 
tels of thousands of dollars worth of 
property every year, says the Greater 
Chicago Hotel Association. Among the 
souvenirs taken are several hundred 
telephone sets. 


Among the devices recommended by 
the government’s Accident Prevention 
Conference is a telephone that will show 
a light when it rings at night. 

Among other achievements claimed 
for the CCC camps is the construction 
of 100,000 miles of roads and 50,000 
miles of telephone lines. 

Amplifiers have been installed on all 
telephones in the city clerk’s office at 
Cleveland. This was necessary because 
councilmen and city hall visitors made 
so much noise the clerks couldn’t hear 
telephone messages. 
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to fixed 
assets which may have been or may be 
sustained by the Spanish subsidiaries 
In his letter to shareholders, Presi- 
dent Sosthenes Behn points out that 
since August 5 last, $11,209,593 has 
been applied by the corporation to re- 
duce obligations to New York banks 
from $20,882,160 to $9,672,567, and a 
further amount of $11,209,593 was set 
aside to acquire or retire the corpora- 
tion’s 10-year convertible 4% per cent 
debentures, due on January 1, 1939. 
President Behn states, in the report 
for the 9-month period, that “no pro- 
vision has been made for any damage 


property or losses of current 


to fixed property or losses of current 
assets which may have been or may be 
sustained by the Spanish subsidiaries 
as a result of the civil war in Spain, as 
it is impossible at this time to ascertain 
or estimate the extent of such losses. 

“As previously reported, the contract 
between the Sapnish government and 
the Spanish Telephone Co. provides, in 
general, for the reimbursement of the 
company for property damage and loss 
of revenue through curtailment of serv- 
ice resulting from grave civil disorder. 
Claims will be made in due course cov- 
ering damage to property and loss of 
revenue. 

The corporation’s investments in 
China represent approximately $2,000,- 
000 in a telephone operating subsidiary, 
and $500,000 in a sales subsidiary, both 
of which subsidiaries are located in the 
International and French Settlements 
of Shanghai. The damage sustained by 
these properties, due to the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict, has not been determined 
but reports to date indicate that it has 
not been extensive.” 

7 ¥ 
Financial Statement by 
Commonwealth Company 

An earnings statement for the 12 
months’ ended September 30, 
1937, has been issued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., with 


period 


headquarters in Madison, Wis. This was 
prepared and printed in connection 
$2,750, 
000 of first mortgage, series A, 4 per 
cent bonds, due September 1, 1966. 

Operating revenues of the company 
for the year ended September 30, 1937, 
totaled $1,133,193. Deducting $2,650 
fer uncollectibles, left a balance of $1,- 
130,543. After deducting expenses 
and taxes in the amount of $857,512, 
net earnings from operations amount- 
ec to $273,031. Subtracting other in 
come in the amount of $1,893 and also 
$113,235 for interest and other items, 
left a net income of $161,689. 

This statement, which is for an in- 
terim period, is partly based on esti- 
mates and subject to adjustment at the 
end of the calendar year. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


Reorganization of United 
Telephone & Electric Co. 

Reorganization managers for United 

ephone & Electric Co. have filed a 
declaration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission covering issuance 

securities by a new company being 

rmed, which is as yet unnamed. An 
epplication was filed previously asking 
commission for approval of the re- 
organization plan. The hearing on this 
plan was concluded in Washington No- 
vember 29. There was virtually no op- 
position to the plan, which was taken 
under advisement by the commission. 

vy 

Utilities Petition 
For Reorganization 

Petitions for corporate readjustment 
under section 77-B of the bankruptcy 
act were filed in federal court in Little 
Rock, Ark., November 29, by the Con- 
tinental Public Service Co., an Arkansas 
holding company, and four subsidiaries. 
The petition stated that affairs of the 
companies were so closely interwoven 
that reorganization of all was desired. 

The companies operate water, gas 
and telephone utilities in Texas, Wis- 
consin and Arkansas, the subsidiary 
companies being: Interstate Public Ser- 
vice Co., an Arkansas corporation; Cen- 
tral West Water & Power Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation; Interstate Telephone 
Co., a Texas corporation, subsidiary of 
Interstate Public Service Co., and the 
Eureka Utilities Co., Wisconsin corpo- 
ration. 

Assets and liabilities of the compa- 
nies were listed at about $2,335,000. E. 
\. Henry and R. R. Suttle were ap- 
pointed temporary trustees under bond 
of $25,000 and hearing was set for De- 
cember 27 before Judge Trimble, on 
appointment of permanent trustees. 

Claims against the companies must 
be filed within 120 days. 


vy 
Michigan Inquiry Ordered 
Into Intrastate Rates 


An inquiry into long distance tele- 
phone rates between points within Mich- 
igan, which are claimed to be higher in 
many cases than interstate rates for 
longer distances, was ordered November 
30 by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission. Howell Van Auken, vice 
chairman of the commission, stated that 
engineers have been assigned to study 
both interstate and intrastate rates of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to 
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determine if revisions should be made. 

“We are going to make a careful and 
thorough study of reported discrepan- 
cies,” stated Mr. Van Auken. “We have 
been studying the general telephone 
rate situation for some time and steps 
already have been taken on the exten- 
sion of co-called base areas near larger 
municipalities. 

“The Michigan Bell has shown a dis- 
position to meet with the commission on 
the various factors and we anticipate 
beneficial results. When the commis- 
sion finally reaches its decision, undoubt- 
edly all factors will be taken into con- 
sideration.” 

Intrastate Michigan Bell rates have 
changed several times in recent years, 
but interstate rates also have been 
lowered. Mr. Van Auken said the in- 
quiry, in part, will determine whether 
inequalities arose as a result of the two 
types of changes. 


vy 
Death of Illinois Commerce 


Commissioner Barr 

Harry A. Barr of Urbana, member 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission 
for four years, died suddenly at his 


hotel in Springfield, Ill, on Decem- 
ber 8. Death was attributed to heart 
disease. 

Mr. Barr, who was 45 years old, had 
been active in Democratic party affairs 
for many years. He was graduated 
from the University of Illinois Law 
School in 1922. He was formerly Dem- 
ocratic county chairman and was asso- 
ciated with the Urbana law firm of Dob- 
bins, Dobbins & Thomas. 


vv 
Grounded-Metallic Rate 


Differential to Be Removed 

When 95 per cent of the rural sta- 
tions of the Wabasha County Tele- 
phone Co., of Plainview, Minn., have 
been made full metallic, the 25-cent 
monthly differential in the charges for 
grounded and metallic service will be 
eliminated. In making this provision 
in an order entered October 22, the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission states: 

“In the present rates of the com- 
pany there is a differential of 25 cents 
per month for rural multi-party 
grounded service as compared to rural 
multi-party metallic service. The pro- 
posed rates would eliminate this differ- 
ential. In some communities this 
might be a reasonable thing to do; 
that is, in situations where the sub- 
scribers on the grounded lines were 
comparatively long distances from the 


(Please turn to page 35) 





1. No. 
holding the line. 


time. 


minutes in the “Mins.” 


center is routed via. 


to have you try the call. 





Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 18 


Proceed as on a new call on which the calling party is not 


On an Outward call, if you receive no report before clearing the 
circuit, add 20 minutes to the time the call was passed and enter 
this time as the subsequent attempt time 
report of party or station delay, add 10 minutes to the time you 
would enter as a subsequent attempt time on a single ticket call 
and enter this time as the subsequent attempt time. 
ception, if the last report was BY, add 20 minutes to the time the 
report was received and enter this time as the subsequent attempt 


3. When the request is made to reverse the charge, advise the call- 
ing party of the amount of the charge. 

space, the charge encircled, in the 
“Charge” space, “col” in the “‘Collect’”’ space, and on the back of 
the ticket in the lower right hand corner, ““20(3)”. When the called 
station refuses to accept the charge, enter “no” in the “Accept- 
ed” space and “chg not accepted (time)” in the space for re- 
ports and draw a line through “col”. 

4 When routing directions are secured from a routing operator or 

when routing directions are secured from the information posted 

at the toll operator’s position, the name of the via office on the 

first route is entered in the “Term. Via” space if the distant toll 


5. Offer to try the call in about 20 minutes. t 
to the calling party, find out by questioning when he would like 


After receiving a 


AS an ex- 


Enter the number of 


If this is not agreeable 
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W. G. Brorein Dies 


WILLIAM G. BROREIN, veteran 
Independent pioneer—founder and pres- 
ident of the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
ot Tampa, Fla., since its organization 
36 years ago—died Sunday, December 
12, in a Tampa hospital at the age of 76 
years, after undergoing an operation 
the previous day. Funeral services were 
conducted on Wednesday, December 15, 
at the First Christian Church of that 
city, after the body had lain in state in 
the foyer of the telephone building in 
the morning. 

Mr. Brorein had long been one of the 
outstanding figures in Independent tele- 
phone Co. has become one of the larg- 
of the United States. Under his per- 
sonal direction the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. has become one of the larg- 
est and strongest Independent telephone 
companies in the country, operating 18 
exchanges and 50,000 
telephones. 

He was the first president of the Flor- 
ida Telephone Association, 
chief officer 


approximately 


serving as 
from 1906 until his death. 


He served as a director of the United 
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A line of tools designed i 
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— Companies. 
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States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion for 25 years and as a member of 
the executive committee for three years, 
1919-1922. In addition, he was vice- 
president for several years prior to and 
including 1936. He retired as director 
at his own request this fall, being suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Carl D. Brorein, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Peninsular company. 

Born in Marion, Ohio, October 30, 
1861, Mr. Brorein was educated in the 
public schools and the Northwestern 
Ohio Normal University, at Ada. He 
then taught school in that state from 
1879 to 1886. After seven years in the 
mercantile business in Buckland, Ohio, 
aud eight years in the oil-producing 
business in Lima, Mr. Brorein served 
in the lower house of the Ohio legisla- 
ture from 1893 to 1897 and in the sen- 
ate, from 1897 to 1901. Though a Demo- 
crat, Mr. Brorein—as floor leader for 
his party—established a strong friend- 
ship with the newspaperman, Warren 
G. Harding, Republican president of the 
state senate and later elected president 
of the United States. 

Upon the turn of the 20th century 
yeung Mr. Brorein had been studying 
telephony as a field for exploration and 
was considering joining some friends in 
Texas. But early in 1901 he learned 
from a Florida client of his cousin, 
who was in the produce field, that in 
south Florida was a field ripe for tele- 
phone development. There were only 
500 telephones in the southern part of 
the state and no toll lines south of 
Jacksonville. He was told that service 

Tampa was inadequate and was en- 
couraged to 
plant there. 

In February, 1901, he made a trip to 
Florida, looked the situation over, drew 
up plans for a telephone plant and 
made application to the city council of 
Tampa for a franchise. A 30-year 
franchise was soon secured and the 
Peninsular Telephone Co. organized 
with a capital stock of $200,000. By 
the fall of that year, however, the cap- 
italization was increased to $400,000. 

Before the end of the year the Penin- 
sular company had commenced the con- 
struction of toll lines out of Tampa. 
The first one completed was to Bartow. 
This was placed in service in February, 
1902, and was followed by the construc- 
tion of a toll line to Bradley. 

In October, 1902, the Tampa plant 
was cut into service, with a switchboard 
equipped to serve 1,000 subscribers, and 
practically the entire capacity of the 


establish an Independent 





WILLIAM G. BROREIN, founder and 
president of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co., Tampa, Fla., 
Sunday, December 12, will live long in 


who passed away 


the memory of citizens of the Florida 
and his 
the Independent telephone industry 
throughout the entire United States. 


west coast associates in 


The Southern Bell was 
subscribers. 


board reached. 
then serving about 350 
After several years of keen competi- 
tion, the Bell sold its plant to the Inde- 
pendent company, in 1905. At the time 
of the consolidation, early in 1906, the 
Peninsular company had 1,700 subscrib- 
ers and the Bell, 900. 

From that time the Peninsular com- 
pany experienced a rapid growth, the 
annual net station gain averaging about 
20 per cent in the ensuing decade. By 
1915, in which year Strowger automatic 
equipment was installed in Tampa, the 
company had nearly 10,000 telephones 
in service, was operating 11 exchanges 
and 900 miles of metallic toll lines in 
south Florida, connecting with all points 
in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North 
and South Carolina. 

The new Tampa exchange was in- 
stalled in a new, four-story 
telephone building believed to be ade- 
quate for some years to come. But the 
Florida land boom caused an unantici- 
pated growth in Tampa and the sur- 
rounding territory. By 1922 the com- 
pany was operating 40,000 stations and 


modern 


every community in south Florida was 
connected by telephone. As a result 
it was necessary, in 1925, to erect a 12- 
story building in Tampa, alongside of 
the one built in 1915. When the build- 
ing was completed and additional cen- 
tral office equipment installed, the com- 
pany was serving 20,000 subscribers in 
its Tampa exchange. 

The Peninsular company reached its 
peak about 1927, with slightly more 
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t 50,000 telephones in service. As 
v all other companies, it suffered 
ke s in stations during the depression 
yea’s, but its present subscriber list is 


wel! over the 48,000-mark and it is an- 
ticipated that the previous high point 
wil! soon be reached and, in time, over- 
taken. It has a present capitalization 
of about 12 millions of dollars and 
cperates some 8,800 miles of toll and 
lor distance lines connecting its 18 
exchanges with one another and with 
the outside world. 

nder federal control of telephones 
in the United States, during the World 
War, Mr. Brorein was appointed dis- 
trict chairman of the Florida district 
by President F. B. MacKinnon, of the 
national association. 


‘hat Mr. Brorein did not confine him- 
self to his business interests, however, 
is shown by his participation in almost 
every fine and progressive community 
activity. In 1928 he was selected by the 
Tampa Civitan Club as “Tampa’s out- 
standing citizen for 1927,” the first 
award of the club after its organization 
that year. 

Mr. Brorein was a founder and the 
only president of the Florida fair, or- 
ganized in 1907. This is an all-Florida 
effair, and a non-profit organization, 
attracting as many as 450,000 persons 


SAVE 17 POLES per mile... 
with COPPERWELD LINE WIRE 


The initial economy of Copperweld long span construction 
becomes a permanent economy as the years roll by because: 
(1) Copperweld lines stay up when severe weather 


conditions bring other lines down. 
(2) 


and passing time. The complete 
story of the pole savings and of the 
application of Copperweld prod- 
ucts in telephony is available. 
When you write for it, please ask 
for Eng. Data Sheet E.D. T23-1202. 
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COPPERWELD.: $1 
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Copperweld wire — being non-rusting — never 

loses its original strength and conductivity. 

Strength, permanence, and conductivity combined keep 
Copperweld lines alive through sleet, and snow, and wind, 


in one season. He was _ president 
emeritus of the Tampa Y. M. C. A., the 
Tampa Urban League, an inter-racial 
welfare group; the Family Service As- 
sociation and other welfare organiza- 
tions. He was a member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Tampa. 
and a life member of the official board 
of the Christian Church of Tampa. 

Last year Mr. Brorein was appointed 
by President Roosevelt as a member of 
the De Soto Commission to plan for a 
Pan-American exposition in Tampa in 
1939 in connection with the Florida fair 
tc commemorate the 400th anniversary 
of the landing of De Soto in North 
America. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Miss Sarah E. Butcher of Ohio; a 
caughter, Mrs. Edna B. White; a 
nephew, Carl D. Brorein, and several 
brothers and sisters living in Florida 
and Ohio. 

Some remarks made by Mr. Brorein 
in a brief address on the “Wages of 
Labor” before the mid-winter conven- 
tion of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, in February, 
1920, seem very apropos to present-day 
problems. They are, therefore, quoted, 
in part: 

“The wages of labor have been the 
problem of ages, and the world is what 


it is through labor. In times past, labor 
has not been thought of—the historians 
only saw the kings and have not given 
thought to the labor which built the 
temples.” 

After declaring he would not attempt 
to say what wages should be paid, he 
said: “First of all, we must learn fair- 
ness, to consider their (labor’s) wants 
with fairness. We have never had a 
strike in my company because labor has 
been satisfied, and the same interest 
taken in them as in our stockholders. 
Although strikes are a normal condition 
ia Tampa, we have had no trouble. 

The wages of labor should be a fair 
division of what is earned, to provide a 
comfortable home and a fair share for 
pleasures. The supreme thing needed 
ie confidence between labor and the em- 
ployer, and fair dealings between them.” 

Major credit for the success of the 
Peninsular Telephone Co. is without 
doubt due to the outstanding executive 
ability of Mr. Brorein, his appreciation 
of the importance of the human factor 
and his farsightedness in meeting, and 
even anticipating, the telephone needs 
of a community. He was a strong be- 
liever in association work and was ever 
ready to share with other telephone men 
the benefit of his experience in tele- 
phone operating. 
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The Greatest Engineering Advance in Ringing Converters 
Since The Invention Of The Telephone 














The MASTER 
Ringing 
Converter 


= 
® No Moving Parts 
® No Vibrating Contacts 
® No Adjustments 
® Ideal Wave-form 
® No Radio Interference 
® No Vacuum Tubes 
| E. $45.00 ® Reverting Tone Feature 
PRIC | e , 
Equipt with Pulsator for Economical 
Biased Ringing $55.00 ® Reliable 
| MONTH FREE TRIAL Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts 
At Our Risk Operates on 110 Volts A.C. 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use 
| and sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. Sold by Leading 
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FIG.8. CROSSARM ARRANGEMENT ANO FITTIN: 


FIG. 104. CROSSARM ATTACHMENT TO POLES, 


COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued page 31) 
change and located in more or less 


from 


olated districts. In such cases the 
aintenance of a full metallic line 
ight prove a burden. 

The company is now serving ap- 
oximately 215 subscribers on 
ounded lines, but as the rural dis- 
icts become electrified these lines 


ill, of necessity, be metallicized. Some 
the more isolated farms will prob- 
ly not electric current for 
me time and possibly never. 
In view of these facts the commis- 
on is of the opinion, and so finds, 
that the rate for telephone service on 
this company 
than for tele- 
phone service on the metallic lines un- 
such 95 per cent of the 
rural stations over 
netallic lines at which time the differ- 
ntial of 25 cents per month may be 
liscontinued and the rate in effect for 
ural multi-party metallic service ap- 
lied for all 


receive 


.e grounded lines of 


ould be 25 cents less 
time as 


are being served 


rural service.” 


The commission’s order also approved 
single rate schedule applying alike 
the three exchanges— 
Plainview, Millville—which 
ranging from 


company’s 
Elgin and 
increases 


represents 25 


to 75 cents over the existing rates. The 


new schedule of gross monthly rates, 
subject to a 25-cent discount for 
prompt payment and effective No- 


vember 1, follows: 


Individual line business......... $3.25 
Two-party line business........ 
Individual line residence........ 





Four-party line residence....... 
Rural multi-party service— 

RS ccd ceeds Ged bueaeeia 2.00 
Rural multi-party service— 

"ICES aE CEN 1.75 
Individual line residence 

WE 9 hone hegeaelvad aad ae 1.75 
Individual line residence 

employes (net) .............. 1.00 
Extension stations—business 

| Ty re se eee 0.79 
Extension stations—residence 

A ere eee 0.50 
Extension bells (met) .......... 0.25 
Service stations (net) .......... 0.50 
Desk sets (rural lines) in addi- 

tion to regular rate (net).... 0.25 

Handsets are furnished within the 


base rate area only at a charge of 25 
cents per month net, in addition to the 
regular rate for desk sets. 
Suspension of may 
the the subscrib- 
er for 50 per cent of regular rate for 


service be ob- 


tained at request of 
the class of service affected. 

The company presented evidence to 
that the net income of 
its three exchanges for the five years, 
1932 to 1936 was: Plain- 
$2,629; $709; Millville, 


show average 
inclusive 


view, Elgin, 
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The total book 


$33—a total of $3,371. 
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cost of the company’s property, as of 
December 31, 1936, was $128,243 and 
the reproduction cost new (based on 
1934 prices) less depreciation, $100,- 
355. The company represented that 
revenues of approximately $11,526 are 
needed to provide 4 per cent depreci- 
tion on the book cost and a 6 per cent 
return on the present value. 

The commission found that the rate 
increases sought will not produce more 
than a fair return and approved the 
rates asked for, with the one excep- 
tion of retaining the differential of 25 
cents for grounded line rural service 
until such time as 95 per cent of all 
rural subscribers are receiving metal- 
lic service. 

The Wabasha County Telephone Co. 
services approximately 437 town, 627 
rural and 18 service stations from its 
exchanges at Plainview, Elgin and 
Millville. The rural subscribers and 
the village of Millville are rendered 
service over the entire system without 
extra or toll charge. 


vv 
Bell Wins First Round 
In Oklahoma Rate Fight 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion on November 30 lost an attempt to 
get the Oklahoma Supreme Court to dis- 
miss an application by the Southwestern 











HEM ING RAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 





Bell Telephone Co. for a statewide rate 
investigation. 

While the court issued an order over- 
ruling the commission’s motion to dis- 
miss the appeal, it provided the question 
may be raised again through the sub- 
mission of briefs on the merits of the 
case. 

The insisting upon a 
procedure calling for rate investiga- 
tion of individual exchanges, charged 
the company with attempting to delay 
adjustments by its application for a 
statewide hearing. 

i 
Report on Company 


Asking Rate Increase 

The secretary of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission on November 15 
certified to the mayor of Morral and 
to the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
the of the commission’s engi- 
neers on the application of the com- 
pany for an increase in rates at that 
place. The company alleged a repro- 
ductive valuation of $47,252.37, depre- 
ciation of $11,533.03 and present valu- 
ation $35,719.34. 

The engineers reported a reproduc- 
tive valuation of $45,316.48, deprecia- 
tion $12,306, and present valuation 
$33,010.47. Under the old rate the 
ccmpany was operating at a deficit of 


commission, 


report 














$77.30, which will be reduced to $50.94 
under the new rates. 

The commission’s secretary also re- 
ported on the engineers’ investigation 
of the same company’s application for 
an increase of rates at Waldo. The 
engineers reported a reproduction value 
ot $53,787.24, depreciation $16,914.36 
und present value of $36,872.88, as 
against the company’s figures of $56,- 
758.73 for reproduction, $14,016.97 for 
depreciation and present value $42,- 
741.76. 


Controls Company Stock; 
Asks to Change Name 


Stating that it already owns all of 
the stock of the United Telephone Co., 
a Kansas corporation, the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. filed an application 
November 25 with the Kansas Corpora- 
tion Commission requesting formal au- 
thorization to take over and operate all 
of the properties of the United com- 
pany. The United Telephone Co., which 
bas its headquarters in Abilene, oper- 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago: 140 South Dear- 
born Street; Cincinnati: Traction Bulld- 
ing; New York: 10 East 40th Street. 





CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable Write for particulars 


\dam Cook’s Sons., Ine., 


Linden, N. J 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston. Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Pries. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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ates exchanges in 30 counties in Kan- 
sas. 

Officials of the Southwestern Bell 
company stated that if permission is 
granted to take over the properties of 
the United Telephone Co., it is the in- 
tention to handle the operation of the 
exchanges affected much as at present. 

“Abilene’s position under the new set- 
up will remain unchanged,” said L. W. 
Powell, president of the United Tele- 
phone Co., and who, after the change is 
approved, will be plant superintendent 
of the Southwestern Bell for Kansas 
and western Missouri. “This city will 
be known as the general offices of the 
Abilene division of Southwestern Bell, 
of which William Green will be head as 
plant superintendent.” 

The action was taken at a meeting of 
the stockholders,. when they voted to 
sell the company to the Southwestern 
Bell. This was a mere formality as the 
control has been held by the larger cor- 
poration for many years. 

Organized in 1895 by the late C. L. 
3rown and including at first only Sa- 
lina, Beloit, Concordia, Abilene and 
Minneapolis exchanges, the United now 
operates in most communities of the 
northwestern third of the state. 

vy 


Amended Order Allows 


Larger Depreciation Rate 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has set aside an order made 
earlier in the year directing the Platte 
Valley Telephone Corp., which operates 
14 exchanges from Nebraska headquar- 
ters at Scottsbluff to set up deprecia- 
tion for 1937 at 3.5 per cent, and 
amend the order to read 5 per cent. 

The company has a mortgage which 
requires that 5 per cent be set up for 
depreciation, and it has been the prac- 
tice of the company under commission 
direction to set up in a special surplus 
the difference between the rate au- 
thorized by that body and the 5 per cent. 

The company made a showing that it 
was actually expending more than 5 
per cent this year in the rehabilitation 
of its lines and that similar conditions 
had existed for some years. It showed 
also that the $15,000 now in the special 
surplus reserve was interpreted by the 
federal government as_ undistributed 
surplus or excess profits, and taxation 
thereon was threatened. The commis- 
sion decided that under the circum- 
stances it would be proper to transfer 
this money to the general depreciation 
reserve. 

Ownership of this company has 
changed hands several times in the last 
dozen years, and now rests with the 
Investors Telephone Co. 

In granting the request of the com- 
pany the commission ordered that no 


dividends be paid while the 5 per cent 
depreciation charge was permitted. The 
company has paid no dividends since 
1930. It operates in the North Pla'te 
valley, which has large irrigation wor':s, 
This year’s crops were large and prices 
good, and the company felt impelled to 
improve its service in order to get the 
benefit of renewed prosperity. 


vv 
Talk Continues of 


Ohio Bell Compromise 


Although settlement of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. state-wide rate case ap- 
pears remote at this time, sources said 
to be close to Attorney General Herbert 
S. Duffy report that the state might be 
willing to settle the $18,000,000 case 
now close to 15 years old for $8,000,000. 

The telephone company case is again 
before the public utilities commission 
which two years ago ordered the com- 
pany to refund nearly $12,000,000, or 
a total of $18,000,000 including interest, 
to subscribers in 46 cities and towns in 
the state, which case was remanded 
to the commission from the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Attorney General Duffy declines to 
discuss reports, but recently said that 
an offer of the telephone company to 
pay $6,600,000 in settlement of the case 
had been rejected. Other sources con- 
tend that the company made no formal 
offer of this amount to settle the case, 
but during discussions between its rep- 
resentatives and the attorney general, 
various matters were considered includ- 
ing possible basis of settlement. 

At present, attorneys for the com- 
pany and the attorney general are seek 
ing agreement on a method of submit- 
ting rate valuation evidence in order to 
avoid hearing the state-wide case on the 
basis of individual exchanges. 

Further hearing of the case before 
the public utilities commission, accord- 
ing to Chairman Charles F. Schaber, 
will probably not be scheduled until it 
is known whether or not the legislature, 
now in special session, will grant the 
attorney general’s request for an appro- 
priation of $100,000 with which to con- 
duct the hearing. 


vv 
Ohio Companies 
File Boundary Maps 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on November 8 approved maps 
submitted by various telephone com- 
panies showing boundaries of the fol- 
lowing exchanges: 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co.—Letonia, 
Kent, Jeffersonville, Jamestown, Inde- 
pendence, Hilliards, Hartville, Grove- 
park, Grove City, Girard, Gates Mills, 
Sharpsville, Sharon, Canal Fulton, 
Coshocton, New Straitsville, Center- 
ville, Bellbrook, Leva, Fletcher, West 
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Carrolton, Reynoldsburg, Gahan- 
na, Harrisburg, Yellow Springs and 
Galloway. 

The Kelly’s Island & Sandusky Cable 
Co.—Kelly’s Island and Marblehead. 

Northern Ohio Telephone Co.— 
Lewis Center, Radnor, Ostrander, Port 
Clinton and Oak Harbor. 

Interstate Telephone Corp.—Union 
City. 

Ohio Telephone Service Co.—Green- 
ville, Gettysburg and Rossburg. 

Ohio United Telephone Corp.—El- 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. dorado, Hollansburg and West Man- 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE. INO. pe 
135 S. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. chester. ok 


Bond Issue to Pay 
for Cable Plant 








Consulting Telephone Engineer The Chatham Telephone Corp., of 


Chatham, has been authorized by the 


: New York Public Service Commission 
Equipment and Methods to issue not to-exceed $8,000 principal 


4 %” 
for Improved Service amount of first mortgage, series B, 4 
GARRISON BABCOCK per cent bonds, to be sold at not less 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


“Modernization of 





than par and accrued interest, to 





realize proceeds of not less than $8,000. 
The indebtedness to be discharged 





from the proceeds from the sale of the 
JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY bonds consists of seven short-term 6 


Consulting 


Accountants and Engineers per cent notes issued to six individuals 





ializing in a Professional Service to during the period from June 6, 1936, 
"esa endl ~ & R = to October 1, 1936, in amounts rang- 
Chamber of Commerce Building ing from $500 to $3,000, the whole ag- 


Syracuse, New York gregating $8,000. The notes represent 





cash advances made by the payees and 
used by the corporation for the con- 





struction of a new cable plant to pro- 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. vide additional cable entrance facili- 


ties in the central office and to remove 
Electrical and Mechanical the existing cable plant through Main 
ENGINEERS street by the use of underground cable 

> t “« > 2S. 

35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO ages 





The authorization granted will effect 








the funding of the corporation’s out- 
standing notes payable into long-term 





securities at a reasonable rate and will 


C O F F E Y S Y S T E M effect annual interest savings of $160. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants Me, . ° 
Systems Installed Summary of Commission 
Audits and Special Services Rulings and Hearings 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT : ; ar 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis Federal Communications Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 





November 16: Examiner George H. 
Hill recommended dismissal of com- 





plaint of the Lobo & Company against 
A = C O U N T I N G the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


HERDRICH and BOGGS November 18: Chief Examiner Davis 


G. Arnold recommended that his origi- 





Certified Public Accountants nal Report III-18, on the Barron County 
803 Electric Building Telephone Co., Rice Lake, Wis., remain 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. the same, but recommended that the 





telephone division grant respondent’s 

















TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS j 


will give you service 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
_ 


Consultation Services 
a 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
NI ahiclilelel-lac Meal hicia-hilelils 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 0/8/ 


e 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 


telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — & 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial alttte 
Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ml. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. 
shorts. crosses, 
wet espots; 


Locatee 
grounds and 
also tone circuit 


STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, TH. 














HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED Experienced 
all around telephone man, age 25 to 40, for 
district manager of area serving 2,500 tele 
phones Attach small kodak picture to 
letter of application giving ag reterences 
and experience. Address 8673, care of 
TELEPHONY 


MANAGER WANTED—Man 
experience, capable of operat ng 
company 


having 

telephone 
having ¢ xcl ange area serving 
8,000 telephones. Age must be between 30 
and 40. Give experience, ret and 
age with small photograph. Wiil consider 
confidential Address 8674, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


erences 





TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
|” which will be pleasing 











Bell Boxes 


(Black flemich oak) 


BOOSTER CIRCUIT 


Straight line—Harmonic 


For use with desk stands, hand 
sets or as extensions. 


(Write for circular) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















FOR SALE 


with Bili Guide; Type S. B. C 
graph Cabinets; G 1 
Machine. Prices very reasonab‘e 
3075, care of TELEPHONY 


\ddressograph 
\ddres-o- 
Graphotype; Ditt» 
\ddress 








POSITIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT, reliable power and tele 
phone man desires permanent location as 
wire chief, test board man or any combi- 
nation power and telephone work. Thirty 
years’ experience: Come 
any time, go any 8663, 
TELEPHONY 


reliable 


Address 


s« yber, 
place 


are ol 


WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
3ell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 


15 YEARS’  experience—Construction, 
cable-splicing, trouble shooting, mainte- 
nance inside and outside plant; desire one- 
man plant, preferably Middle West. Good 
references. Address 8629, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 


CABLE-SPLICER, good on locating 
and clearing all cable trouble. Good switch- 
board man and trouble-shooter. Can give 
results instead of excuses. Have complete 
testing equipment. Address 8662, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED—15 years’ 
experience in supervisory capacity; tele- 
phone and telegraph installation, main- 
tenance and engineering with major com- 
panies; 2 years’ sales experience. Locate 
anywhere Address 8658, care _ of 
TELEPHONY 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR OR GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER or both desires per- 
manent position with Independent telephone 
company 20 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting Class A 
or B companies. Also practical knowledge 
as supervisor of inside and outside plant. 
Can give A-1 reference. Address 8671, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


prayer, and dissolve its order of Novem- 
ber 20, 1935. 

November 30: Telephone wire cer' ifi- 
cate filed with telephone section by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. requesting authority to supplement 
cxisting facilities between Dover ind 
Rochester, N. H. 

December 2: Telephone wire cer'tifi- 
cate filed by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. requesting authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Lancaster 
Wis., and Dubuque, Iowa. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

December 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Henry A. Proesel et al. 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to rates for telephone service in ad- 
jacent exchanges to complainants as 
subscribers in the county of Cook. 
Amended complaint filed. 

December 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Samuel Ochs against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to type of 
telephone service in the city of Chicago. 

December 16: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of William T. Dickerman 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to charges, rates and time limita- 
tions for use of telephone in Chicago. 

December 16: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to lease to Il- 
linois Bell Telephone Employees’ Asso- 
ciation certain premises in Chicago. 


’ 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
November 30: Inquiry ordered into 
intrastate rates for long distance serv- 
ice of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission 
December 9: Order issued approving 
joint application of Clarence W. Orr, to 
sell his telephone properties located in 
Red Lake Falls, county of Red Lake, 
and in the village of St. Hilaire, county 
of Pennington, to the Red Lake Falls 
Telephone Co. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
December 6: Complaint filed by J. E. 
seltzer against Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., alleging undue prefer- 
ences to other subscribers because com- 
pany insisted on a deposit of $25 be- 
fore installing business telephone, due 
to fact that Beltzer had refused to pay 
$30 bill run up on his telephone by man 
with desk room in his office, but which 
he was compelled to pay after suit. 
December 8: Commission reconsiders 
order made earlier in year fixing de- 
preciation rate of 3.5 per cent for Platte 
Valley Telephone Corp. of Scottsbluff, 
and directs company to set up 5 per 
cent instead, with condition that no divi- 
dends be paid during the time covered. 
New York Public Service Commission 
December 9: Cornwall Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue by January 31 a 
note or notes not exceeding $45,000 to 
mature on January 1, 1941, to bear in- 
terest at a rate of 5 per cent per year 
and to be redeemable at the option of 
the company at any time at par and 
accrued interest. 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
December 8: Preliminary order is- 
sued authorizing consummation of the 
purchase by the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. of all property of the Kelley 
Island & Sandusky Cable Co. and the 
Summit Telephone Co. and to issue its 
6 per cent preferred stock of such par 
value. 
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